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IN THE BAD LANDS. 


An Aventurous Young French Nobleman Who 
Has Found a Home in Dakota. 


“EF. V.S.” in Philadelphia Times. 
BAD LANDS OF DAKOTA, June 21. 


Have I been transported in spirit to some other | 


planet, as Swedenborg went to heaven and saw the 
landscapes and the dwellings of the inhabitants? 
These red, black and blue cliffs, with their pinnacles 
and encampments, do not seem to belong to any 
earthly scenery. The face of the country appears to 
have been scourged and tormented by extra mundane 


forces. Are these enormous battlements on the hori- 
zon the fortifications of some strange race? This 
river in the foreground has an unnatural look, with 


its golden-brown water. 
The sky is almost white 
and the sun pours down a 
flood of intolerably fierce 
rays. The air is thin and 
exhilarating. Here are 
flowers, but they are all 
unfumilar. This must be 
the moon. It looks sin- 
gularly like the magnified 
telescopic photographs of 
that satellite, which show 
a ridged and corrugated 
country full of bare, sun- 
scorched mountains and 
dark holes and_ hollows. 
So I mused last evening, 
sitting on the piazza of the 
Marquis de Mores’ house 
in the Bad Lands. The 
white light changed to 
roseate and bluish tints as 
the sun went down behind 
a big butte, and the fancy 
about the unearthly char- 
acter of the surroundings 
was dispelled by the Mar- 
quis’ valet announcing that 
dinner was served. 
AN ADVENTUROUS FRENCHMAN. 

This handsome young French nobleman, who has 
left the Paris clubs and boulevards to become a prince 
of cowboys and a manager of slaughter houses and 
refrigerator cars, is a picturesque character. When 
he came here the herders of the Bad Lands thought 
at first that he was an adventurous crank, who would 
leave after he had secured a few hunting trophies to 
take back to Paris. He built a shanty, secured 
large traéts of government land and bought herds of 
cattle. Then they hated him because he had a serv- 
ant and wore clean clothes. He was a monopolist, 
they said, who was going to fence in the country. 
They tried to scare him away, but they found that 
he had been a soldier and did not scare easily. One 
day last summer a party of the more desperate 
among his enemies set out to kill him. In the fracas 
he killed one of the cowboys. Since then there has 
been peace on the Little Missouri. The Marquis has 
gained a footing in the country. The cowboys are 
now his friends. His enterprises prosper. He has 
slaughter houses and ice houses at several points in 
Western Dakota and Eastern Montana and supplies 
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| dition to serve as healthful food. <A 








The Northwest. 





with beef the chief towns between St. Paul and Port- 
land. He has begun shipping fresh salmon in 


| refrigerator cars from Portland to New York. A car 


load of salmon costs $900 in Portland, the transpor- 


| tation expenses are $1,100 and the.fish bring about 
| $3,000 in New York. 


The business of shipping dressed beef to Eastern 
markets is evidently destined to grow to large pro- 
portions. It is manifestly a great improvement on 
the old method of transporting the live animals, 
packed in cars so closely that they cannot lie down 
and tortured by fatigue, hunger and thirst. The 


beeves are driven from the neighboring ranges to the 
slaughtering establishments on the line of the North- 
| ern Pacific Railroad, and their carcasses when packed 

in the refrigerator cars, are in the best possible con- | 
| up. 


steak from a 





Montana steer, eaten where the animal built up his 
juicy fiber from the bunch grass of the ranges, is 
altogether another thing from a steak from the same 
sort of a steer after he has been tormented by a 
journey of 2,000 miles. In fact, the system of ship- 
ping dressed beef has everything to recommend it, 
health, economy and humanity being on its side. It 
is making slow progress because of the opposition of 
the great stock yard interests, especially in Chicago, 
where millions of capital, now profitably invested, 
would be wiped out if the old method of shipping 
cattle on the hoof should suddenly be abandoned. 


A NEW RAILROAD PROJECT. 

De Mores’ latest project is a railroad to the Black 
Hills from his new town of Medora, here at the 
Northern Pacific crossing of the Little Missouri. 
There are about thirty thousand people living in the 
hills in complete isolation from the rest of the world, 
save for such communcation as the stages and freight 
wagons afford across stretches of 200 miles of wild 
and uninhabited country. The mining resources of 
the region are but scantily developed. Nearly all the 
forests available for wood for smelting purposes are 
monopolized by the great Home Stake Company, 














which is practically the sovereign of the country. 


| Two railway companies, the Chicago & Northwest- 


ern and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, have 
thrown lines across South Dakota as far as the Mis- 
souri River, with a view of going on to the hills, but 
both have rested for two years at the river, hesitat- 
ing to go on because of the expense of bridging the 
wide stream and also on account of the cost of pene- 
trating the broken country beyond. The Marquis’ 
plan is for the Northern Pacific to build a branch 
almost due south 150 miles, from Medora to a point 
on the Belle Fourche River, which would be common 
to all the productive districts of the hills and from 
which narrow gauge railroads could radiate. At this 
point it is thought that extensive smelting works 
could be established and a considerable town built 
Recent discoveries of thick veins of hard, clean 
semi-bituminous coal in 
an accessible part of the 
hills give added force to 
this project. <A railroad 
would undoubtedly de- 
velop new gold and silver 
mines, cause the tin ores 
to be utilized and lead to 
the working of the petro- 
leum wells. I was lately 
shown specimens of the 
coal, petroleum and tin. 
The coal is quite different 
from the brown, crumbling 
lignites of Western Dakota 
and the Yellowstone Val- 
ley, being solid and black. 
The petroleum is a thick, 
lubricating oil, like that of 
the Franklin District, in 
Pennsylvania. It is used 
on the machinery of the 
millsin thehills. If there 
was a railroad to take 
it to market the pumping 
and shipping of the oil 
would unquestionably be 
a lucrative business. A 
mountain of tin is said to exist. Stream tin is also 
abundant. This corresponds to placer gold being 
found in the beds of streams. Ingot tin is worth 
twenty-two cents a pound in New York, I am told. 
The Black Hills tin ores could, it is said, be mined 
and smelted for five centsa pound. Here, apparently, 
is a promising field for capital and enterprise. At 
presentall our tin comes from the mines of Cornwall, 





| in England. A million and a half will build a rail- 
| road to the hills. 
| precious metals, tin, coal, petroleum, cattle from the 


It would transport, besides the 


excellent ranges of the Bad Lands and the surplus 
agricultural products of the farmers, who have now no 
other market than the mining towns. Its ingoing 
freight would be the merchandise required for the 
hills country. Probably it would increase the popu- 
lation of the region to fully 100,000. 

A MODEL RANCH. 

We are the guests of the Marquis — Murlin, an old 
comrade on the staff of the New York Tribune, who is 
still faithful to the service of that paper, and myself 
— but the Marquis is not at home, and we have the 
free range of his big house. The building suggests 
a summer boarding house by its size, andin its fur- 































































































‘around his land. 
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nishing is an agreeable cross between a Newport cot- 
tage and a hunting lodge. Couches and tables are 
covered with red Mackinaw blankets ; there are deer 
horns over the doors and an enormous buffalo head 
stares at the occupants of the spacious breezy parlor, 
where easy chairs of a variety of cool, comfortable 
patterns invite to lounging. The big dining room 
and kitchen and the eight guest chambers up stairs 
bespeak the hospitable habits of the master of the 
premises. From the wide piazza one looks down into 
the narrow valley of the Little Missouri and out on 
the walls of the fantastic buttes, streaked with strata 
of red terra-cotta, blue clay and dark brown lignite. I 
have sent Murlin out on a six-mile trip to see how 
nature makes the mounds and seams of terra cotta by 
burning the blue clay with lignite fires. The place 
is called the ‘‘ Burning Mine’’—a misnomer, be- 
pause it never was a mine. Subterranean fires are 
consuming the lignite and have probably been 
slowly burning for centuries. You can look down 
through the cracks in the ground and see the red 
glow. You can also see where acres of surface have 
caved in after the coal had been reduced to ashes. 
The process on a larger scale, aided by the forces of 
water no doubt, produced the huge buttes with their 
grotesque forms, but how to account for the petrified 
stumps of trees that abound in the Bad Lands I do 
not know. What turned them to stone and what 
became of the trunks of the trees? Anyhow, it must 
have been a spectacle for the gods when nature was 
playing havoc with this country, plowing it up in 
gigantic furrows, tossing mountains about as though 
they had been pebbles, ravaging the coal seams with 
fire and making stone monuments of enormous 
stumps. E. V. 8S. 
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BOX-ELDER — WHITE ASH. 





From the Northwestern Farmer. 

The box-elder is the most valuable tree for shelter 
in Dakota. It is hardy, it is a rapid grower, of 
spreading habit, it is a healthy tree and thrives well 
everywhere. When a tree is ten or twelve years old 
it will give as much sap for sugar- making as a sugar 
maple thirty years old. Box-elder makes the very best 
kind of firewood. The seeds should be gathered in 
October and planted at once, or mixed with sand and 
kept moist until early spring, and then planted the 
same as corn, and well cultivated for three years; 
or it can be sowed in seed beds and transplanted into 
nursery rows, and when two or three years old 
planted out in groves. A box-elder timber belt for 
shelter should be planted thus: Trees set six feet 
apart each way; plant five or six rows; the trees 
should not be trimmed. Such a belt of box-elder 
trees, when seven or eight years old, is a beautiful 
ornament on a farm, and is an elegant wind breaker. 
What a grand sight it would be if every farmer here 
on Dakota prairies had such a beautiful belt all 
It would be a grand improvement 
indeed, and what a comfort it would be to the 
farmers and their stock. Let every reader of the 
Northwestern Farmer prepare this summer to plant 
more or less next year. 

White ash is the most valuable tree for general 
planting in Dakota; it is hardy everywhere, it is also 
a quite rapid grower, and it is the most valuable 
variety of wood after it is grown. Seeds should be 
gathered and planted same as the box elder, but the 
trees, in order to have them grow straight, should be 
planted in groves not over three feet apart each way, 
and cultivated four or five years. They should be 
trimmed up a little every other year, and when seven 
or eight years old thinned out, by cutting down every 
other row, and when about twelve years old thin out 
again by cutting every other tree in the remaining 
row. Let every Dakota farmer plant at least a five-acre 
(hard wood) white ash grove. 

>oo 

Hop culture is increasing along the Skagit River 
in western Washington, and a good crop and fair 
price are expected this year. 








LIFE ON AN OREGON SHEEP RANGE. 





Jerry Nunan in Heppner (Oregon) Gazette. 

In a few hundred yards the sheep take the hint as 
to where we want them to go, and we cease driving 
and give them their own time. I seat myself, open 
the Heppner Gazette, and am soon absorbed in its 


contents. I look up occasionally ; the band is feed- 
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spective camps, but both men seldom act with coolness, 


and word will have to be sent as soon as possible to 


| headquarters tor help to separate the sheep, which 


ing nicely, though working gradually farther and | 


farther away. The leaders are three-quarters of a 
mile up the gulch, while the ‘“‘tail end ”’ is not more 
than 100 yards away. I resume the perusal of the 
lively local in the Gazette; but 
HALLO! 
The lead bell is ringing furiously; the foremost 
sheep have turned and are running toward me with 
all their might. ‘‘Shep,’’ the dog, springs to his 
feet, and sodo I.- The tail end have taken up the 
panic and are rushing away from me toward the lead. 
I see one sheep all by itself scampering to one side. 
Two coyotes have cut it out and are trying to head it 
into the ravine. I yell with all my might; the coy- 
otes stop inthechase ; ‘‘Shep’’is half way to them, 
just ‘‘hoeing it down.’’ I yell again; the cowardly 
pests see the dog approach, and, turningsquareaway, 
they beat a hasty retreat up the gulch. The lone 
sheep has rejoined the band, which have huddled on 
the hillside in fright. I have narrowly escaped the 
loss of a sheep, and ‘‘Shep”’ is away out of sight in 
hot pursuit of the cause of all the commotion. I now 
approach the frightened band, and they gradually 
regain confidence as they seemecoming. Thosesame 
coyotes will not trouble us again to-day, and the 
sheep 
RESUME THEIR FEEDING 

and are again spreading up the ravine; but we may 
jump up other coyotes, and so it is better to suspend 
reading and keep close to our charges until we have 


| gotten as far out on the range as we intend to go. 


‘*Shep”’ has returned, panting after his chase, and 
he and I proceed to describe a wide circuit about the 
band and get ahead without disturbing them in their 
It is necessary to be on the lookout for my 
It is true 


course. 
neighbor’s band, so as to avoid mixing. 


the neighbors and I have agreed upon a line, but the 


range belongs to Uncle Sam, and if there is no other 
band in the way and the grass is good beyond it, we 
are seldom particular about imaginary boundaries. 

But my neighbor is also in this direction to-day. 
He is standing yonder on the ridge and his flock are 
evidently coming on behind him. We bothapproach 
each other, outwardly in friendship, but each secretly 
bent on not giving way an inch to the other, and each 
shall endeavor to impress the other with the idea that 
he don’t care much whether we mix or not. This in 
poker parlance would be called 

‘*RUNNING A BLUFF.”’ 

The dogs have already met, but not in friendship. 
Each is jealous and takes care that the other shall not 
approach the wrong master. A dog fight would now 
be in order, but the herders quell the impending com- 
bat by ordering them to behave, and the men exchange 
papers and seat themselves upon the ground as the 
bands feed toward each other. A green herder will 
be anxious to turn his leaders back, but that would 
be equivalent to ‘‘laying down his hand”’ and the 
other would never take any pains to keep from mix- 
ing with him again. But on this occasion both are 
old players at this game. The leaders of each band 
are now not more than 100 yards apart; they raise 
their heads and bleat towards each other, and 
shortly one, bolder than the rest, makes a break for 
the neighbor band, followed by a number of his com- 
panions. They mustbestopped. Both herders make 
a dash in between; but one of the dogs is poorly trained 
and runs around on the wrong side, thus precipitating 
the mix, which both men are now so anxious to avoid. 
The game is up. Both bands,to the number of 4,000 
or 5,000 are now in oné! 


If each band is well acquainted with therange, and | 


the herders keep cool and patient, the flocks would 
soon separate themselves and turn toward their re- 








are branded differently upon their wool with tar or 
black paint. 
SEPARATING SHEEP, 

when they are all plainly branded, and when proper 
corrals are fixed for it, is not such a very hard task. 
A chute, permitting one to pass at a time, is put up, 
and at the end a ‘“‘dodge gate’’ is worked, something 
on the principle followed in railroad and ferry depots 
in large American cities. Each sheep passes into a 
pen on the right or on the left, according to whether 
the “dodge gate’’ is opened or shut. The natural 
and overpowering instinct which impels one sheep to 
follow another is taken advantage of; one is caught 
and turned into the chute; it goes through and the 
rest follow one by one until they have all filed past 
the person working the gate, and are two complete 
and separate flocks once more. } 

When a mix occurs in the mountains during sum- 
mer, where the “‘dodge gate’? cannot conveniently 
be constructed,the work of separating bands is labori- 
ous and unsatisfactory. A few trees are felled in 
such a manner as to form a corral. Into this inclos- 
ure the sheep are driven and those belonging to one 
party are caught and dropped outside until all that 
can be found in that particular brand are running 
around free. This method of separating takes a long 
time and is injurious to the sheep, as they are han- 
dled and huddled and jammed and shut off from the 
grass when they ought to be quietly feeding on the 
mountain side and laying up a supply of tallow to 
draw on during the winter. 

The freedom from social restraint and the rest from 
the noise and turmoil of the bustling world, are con- 
sidered by many herders to more than compensate for 
the hardships of their nomadic life. Living abso- 
lutely alone,the herder, of course, always prepares his 
own food, which is usually of the simplest and coars- 
est kind. Bacon and beans and mutton form the ba- 
sis of his billof fare, which may be long or short, 
according to the liberality of hisemployer. Herders 


| in the neighborhood of Heppner receive forty dollars 


per month and groceries, with the privilege of doing 
their own washing or letting it alone. 
- i oa — 

SALMON FISHING.—The Dalles are an impressive 
sight at this season of the year, when the river is 
swollen to nearly twice its usual size, and words con- 
vey a very poor impression of the reality. It was 
here I observed the first indication of the salmon 
fishing, for which the Columbia is so famed. Num- 
bers of Indians could be seen on the rocks engaged 
in spearing the fish as they passed up, or as they 
rested in the eddies formed by jutting rocks, and the 
whites could be seen stationed on a platform over 
some place where the fish would naturally run close 
to the shore, fishing with dip nets. I was told that 
one man who owns a strip of land running along the 
river about a mile, and bought f r a few hundred 
dollars some ten years ago, has refused $50,000 for 
the land, so valuable are the fishing privileges on it. 
It was here that the two cars of salmon recently 
shipped over the road were caught in less than two 
days, by men along the shore, with dip nets. No 
wonder this land is held so high.—Correspondence 
Glendive (Mont.) Independent. 





THE WILKESON CoAL MINES.— Preparations have 
been commenced in earnest towards re-opening the 
Wilkeson coal mines. They are located at what was 
once the terminus of the Puyallup Valley Road, which 
has since been extended to Carbonado. The quality 
of the coal is better than that mined at Newcastle, 
but sufficient progress has not been made in working 
to make a fair comparison of it with the Carbon Hill 
coal. Wilkeson, five years ago, was a thriving mining 
village, but has gradually gone down until there are 
now only three families residing in the place. The 
re-opening of the mines will put some life into the 
town. Tacoma has reason to be congratulated upon 
the prospect of opening these mines, which, with the 
Green River coal field soon to be connected by rail 
with this place, will make four first-class mines 
tributary to this city.— Tacoma News. 

















tions of two Montana farm houses. 


condensed from the Husbandman : 


PLEASANT VIEW FARM. 


ering, is located in the Missouri Valley, Meagher 


County, Montana. It was the first bench-land farm 
located in the county, and is one of the most beauti- 
ful in all the country. 


Through the courtesy of the editors of the Rocky 
Mountain Husbandman, an excellent newspaper, de- 
voted to the agricultural interests of Montana, pub- 
lished at White Sulphur Springs, we give illustra- 
They will serve 
to show our Eastern readers that comfort and taste 
are found in the Rocky Mountains as well as in older 
parts of the country. The following descriptions are 


the Northern Pacific Railroad. The wheat crop of 


| his farm last year yielded something over 1,200 sacks 


| has achieved a great success at farming. 


of flour. The only crop failure during the past 
thirteen years occurred in 1876, we believe, when his 
500-acre field of growing grain was completly de- 
stroyed by a hail storm, the loss of which was fully 
$10,000. The work of the storm was so complete 
that he did not raise enough for seed. Yet, with 
this failure and the disadvantage of starting with 
nothing and overburdened with several thousand 
dollars of debts contracted in mining operations, he 
His herd 


| of cattle has increased to over 100 head, and they are 
Peasant View Farm, the property of John G. Pick- | 


of the best Shorthorn stock, and among which there 
are quite a number of first-class milch cows. His 
herd of mares, young colts and yearlings number 


| upwards of sixty head, and they, too, are good stock, 


It embraces something over | 


500 acres, all of which is first-class wheat land. The ' 


pine-covered hills just back of the residence 


for he will have no other. While speaking of some 
of his accumulations, it may be well to mention that 
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only 16 bushels to the acre, which found market at 
$2.00 per bushel. 

The result of his last ten years’ operations is of 
special interest. In 1875 his crop, 70 acres of spring 
wheat, yielded 3,000 bushels, and from 10 acres of 
oats he threshed 600 bushels. The grasshoppers in 
1876 were so numerous that he did not put in any 
crop. He summer fallowed his land and devoted his 
time to building his dwelling and making other im- 
provements. In 1877 he cultivated 100 acres, rais- 
ing 3,800 bushels of wheat and about 600 bushels of 
oats. The grain was invaded by grasshoppers, which 
reduced the yield materially, yet the crop was profit- 
able, as he sold the wheat at $1.00 a bushel. In 1878 
he bought and farmed more land. From 60 acres of 
sod land he threshed 1,600 bushels of wheat, while 
the old land yielded about the same as formerly. 
The entire crop, except oats which he used for feed, 
was marketed at $1.00 per bushel. From 100 acres 
of winter wheat raised in 1879, he threshed 





stand outseveral miles from the mountains, 
the country intervening being high, sloping 
ridges covered with luxuriant bunch grass. 
This adds largely to the value of the place, 
as the outlet to these grazing lands cannot 
be barred. Its situation just under. the 
mountains gives this farm the advantage of 
‘being warmer and less subject to frosts 
ithan other locations. The soil is a deep, 
«dry deposit from the higher lands and 
«mountain sides, such as produce first-rate 
sgrass without artificial watering, and with 
duigation and cultivation grows an ex¢éel- 
tlent quality of wheat. and other cereals, 
:and is,first and foremost in the production 
-of fruits. 

The owner, Mr. Pickering, is a New 
!Hampshire.born gentleman, raised upon a 
i farm. 
ihe resided antil 1866, when he came to Mon- 
: ana, spending seyeral years mining. In the spring 
‘of 1870, having then failed at mining opera- 
itions, he rented the Pleasant View Farm, which 
:at that time contained only about eighty acres, 
' poorly fenced, and a.small logcabin. Starting with 
:no capital and one team he planted and raised 
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PLEASANT VIEW FARM, MISSOURI VALLEY, MEAGHER CO., MONTANA. 


In 1853 he emigrated to Wisconsin, where | 


he has a fine meadow and breeding farm bordering 


on the Missouri River, and a ferry on a direct road 
leading to Helena, a large steam saw mill, shingle, 
lath and planing mill, well located, the result of his 
farm. 

ALBRINO PARK FARM. 


of wheat he threshed 2,580 bushels. 


Albrino Park Farm is situated on the bank of | 


3,600 bushels, and his 10-acre oats crop 
yielded 500 bushels. The markets were 
dull that year and he was able to realize 
only about 80 cents a bushel for wheat. 
In 1880 his crop of 100 acres of wheat 
yielded something over 3,800 bushels. 
His oats crop of a little less than 20 
acres amounted to 1,800 bushels, which 
sold readily at 1} cents per pound. 
The wheat crop, however, was damaged 
by frost and was sold at from 50 cents 
to $1.00 per bushel, the crop averaging 
about 75 cents per bushel. The year 1881 
his farm of 100 acres, sown and raised, 
yielded 3,900 bushels of wheat, and from 
10 acres of oats the yield was 700 bushels. 
He made flour of the wheat and sold the 
same at $3.00 per sack. The oats he sold 
at 1} cents per pound. In 1882, from 60 acres 
of oats, he threshed 4,800 bush and from 50 acres 
The crop of 
1883 was 84} acres of wheat, which yielded 3,400 





| bushels, and 24} acres of oats threshed 1,700 


bushels. The oats were marketed at $1.10 per 
100 pounds, and the wheat made into flour is 
is selling at therate of from 50 to 85 cents per 





‘eighty acres, which yielded 2,400 bushels, mostly 
‘wheat, which he.turned into money at good 
This aided. materially in paying the 
‘expenses of the farm, ‘liying and easing up some 
‘debts, the notes.of which were bearing 5 per 
veent per month, the usual interest in those days. 
‘In 1871 he bought the farm,,.met;his family at 
‘Ogden, then the mearest .railway depot, and 
ibrought them ‘to ¢their new ‘home. That year 
ihe raised and .marketed.a good crop. For several 
years followimg ‘this :the grasshoppers played 
havoc with the country. However, Mr. Pickering 
‘was more fortunate than most of his neighbors. 
Being near the mountains, the flying hoppers 
going west and south were carried beyond him 
before they could light, and his growing crops 


i figures. 





matured with comparatively slight damage. By 
perseverance and industry he raised crops when 
others despaired and gaveup their fields. Crops 
of grain sowed as late as June 3 produced good 
yield. Moderate success during the grasshopper 
times materially aided him, and he continued 
to add to the size of his farm, procure teams, imple- 
ments, etc. In 1875 he cleared something over $4,000, 
and in 1877 he raised a large crop of barley, from 
which he realized $5,000. The other crops raised 
that year were sufficient to pay bired help and inci- 
dental expenses, so that the barley crop was a net 
profit. The largest crop raised any single year was 
in 1881, when he threshed 12,000 bushels. Ascer- 
taining that his land was well adapted to raising barley 
for brewers’ use, he devoted considerable of his fields 
‘to it, the last three crops amounting to from $5,000 to 
‘$7,000 annually. His large crop raised last year 
would have exceeded any other had it not been for 
‘the low prices caused by competition inaugurated by 





ALBRINO PARK FARM, GALLATIN VALLEY, MONTANA, 


Middle Creek, between the East and West Gallatin 
rivers, in the beautiful valley of Gallatin. It was 
located by Mr. John M. Robinson, the present owner 
and occupant, in the fall of 1865, and has since been 
enlarged by purchase until it now embraces 680 
acres, all of which is substantially fenced and sub- 
divided into meadows and pastures, and two main 
divisions which he farms, resting and summer fal- 
lowing alternate years. Seven miles of fence are re- 
quired to subdivide his farm. In the spring of 1866 
Mr. Robinson, with some difficulty, put in his first 
crop, sowing about 35 acres. He paid $8.00 per 
acre to have the land broken, and $10.00 a bushel 
for seed wheat. Not being skilled in the art of Rocky 
Mountain farming, he made poor success, raising 





bushel. 
RAISING STOCK. 

Besides farming, Mr. Robinson engaged in 
stock raising, horses and cattle, on a small scale 
at the beginning, but now developed to a good 
business and quite extensive for one so situated. 
Besides horses, Mr. Robinson has some good 





horned stock of the best breed of Shorthorns, 
which, by the way, is an item of no small value, 
-some of them being the pride of the Albrino 
Park Farm. 

A summary shows that though Mr. Robinson, 
like many others who, starting with a small be- 
ginning, has by industry and energy pressed for- 
ward, accumulating in the aggregate a handsome 
remuneration and fortune for his years of toil, 
of which he may well feel proud, it will be 
noticed that he did not raise as large crops as 
many other farmers, but by systematic manage- 
ment of the soil (summer fallowing and resting 
it) he has been enabled to raise larger yields, and 

instead of wearing out his land asmany have done, 
the yield per acre has gradually increased and the 
land is now actually in better condition than it was 
ten years ago. The farm and improvements to-day, 
judging from the sales of other farms in the neigh- 
borhood, are readily worth $18,000 in cash, but prob- 
ably could not be bought for that sum. To this 
valuation add the value of horses accumulated from 
four mares, $7,000, making a total of $25,000, besides 
cattle and much other property. 


os 


A NEW town has been laid out at the forks of But- 
ler Creek, Oregon, to be called Pine City. It is 35 
miles from Pendleton, 20 miles from Heppner and 15 
from Echo. 
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Pend d’Oreille, yet abundantly so for thriftiness and | 


easy tillage; their supply of potash is fair to high ; 


| that of phosphates. good to extraordinarily high, 


Agricultural Features of the Lake Calispell, Pend -| 


da’Oreille and Vermilion River Regions— 
** Alkali Lands.” 





BY PROF. E. W. HILGARD. 





Lake Calispell lies within a few miles of Pend 
d’Oreille River, being a reservoir through which 


rising in two cases of bottom land forty above three- 
tenths per cent, in one to three and a half; at the 
same time they have abundance of humus. Alto- 
gether, the timber and agricultural resources of this 


| valley seem to be very great, and well worthy of the 


Calispell Creek flows into the main stream, some three | 


miles below its lower end. The lake and its outlet 


to the river are surrounded by extensive flats or wet | 


meadows, which appear to besubject to overflow from 
backwater in time of flood; they are covered with 
grass, and if seeded with timothy would make excel- 
lent hay. The soil is a light, dark-colored loam, 
underlaid at forty inches by a gray, somewhat refrac- 
tory, but not unfertile, subsoil, which occasionally 
rises to or near the surface, forming an inferior in- 
tractable land. 

Below Calispell Lake the Pend d’Oreille River is 
said to pass through a wild, rocky canyon, with often 
searcely standing room along the banks. Above the 
lake, according to Mr. Macaulay’s account, it is 


attention which the adverse reports of interested 
parties have heretofore diverted from it. 
ALKALI AND ALKALI LANDS. 

Throughout the treeless region of the Yakima, 
Great Bend and Spokane country, we find in the val- 
leys, as well as in the depressions of the plateaus, 
more or less of ‘‘alkali land ;’’ that is, tracts of 
soils containing an unusual amount of soluble salts, 


| chiefly of soda and some potash, which rise to the 
surface as the soil water evaporates in summer, form- 


ing a white saline crust or efflorescence which in bad 
cases can be scooped up by the handful. The pres- 
ence of these salts becomes perceptible sometimes 
even in the smaller flowing streams, in which they 
favor an abundant growth of olive-tested, slimy 
‘*conferve ;’’ and still more in that of ponds and 


| lakes, which often have quite a medicinal taste, and 


usually bordered by a bottom one-quarter to one-half | 
mile wide, subject to overflow, and thickly covered | 
with meadow growth ; these soils analysis shows tobe | 
| where the rains are light and scanty in amount they 
| do not pass into the subterranean drainage but 


productive, and the few Indian farms prove the same. 
Back from the bottom there is usually a bench or 


terrace sixty to 100 feet above the river, which | 


from two to four miles to the 
These benches are treeless and heavily 


then runs back 
mountains. 


covered with bunch grass, which is stated to be | 


heavier on the mountain tops than on the benches. 
Their soil, according to analysis, is in most cases ex- 
cellent—light, calcareous, sometimes with extraor- 
dinary percentages of phosphoric acid (rarely low 
ones), and always a good to high supply of potash ; 
therefore very desirable soils for cultivation, and 
doubtless capable of irrigation, if needed, from the 
river or lake above. At present these lands are only 


| ing the corrosive action of the salts. 


a dark tint from the vegetable matter dissolved by 
thealkali. During the rainy season the salts are, of 
course, washed into the ground ; but in the region 


again rise to the surface every year, corroding, at the 


critical period of their development, the root-crowns | 


of plants. The vegetation of the alkali lands proper 
is confined to a few species of plants capable of resist- 
Chief among 


| these is the alkali grass (Distichlis maritima), and two 
| species of greasewood (Sarcobatus) ; also the so-called 


pastured by Indians who are very hostile to any in- | 


trusion from white settlers. They would evidently 
sustain a large white population. 


THE VERMILION RIVER VALLEY. 


This little known valley was explored by Mr Mac- 
aulay with some difficulty, and opposition from the 
Indians. It is chiefly timbered land, in part very 
heavily so, affording fine timber of large size, mostly 
white pine and cedar, some little tamarack. Near the 
junction of the river with the Pend d’Oreille there 
is a large tract (many sections) of meadow land ; and 
throughout the bottom appears to be of considerable 
width, sometimes several miles, partly meadows, 
partly timbered; cottonwood and willow near 
the stream. It is bordered on one or both sides by 
benches, similar to those on the Pend d’Oreille 
River, but largely timbered ; hence it was not possible 
to obtain a fair general idea of their full extent. 
At one point at least they extend fully ten miles back 
from the river, forming a fine body of agricultural 
land. The mountains bordering the benches are 
high and mostly timbered ; from the east side a 
number of large creeks enter the valley, forming 
extensive bottom and meadow tracts. Lake Kaniksu 
is mostly bordered by beetling cliffs; at its south end 
these come in closely to the western shore, while on 
the eastern, a broad belt of meadow land skirts it for 
some distance, witha width of two miles. There is 
a heavy growth of willows at the point where the 
river leaves the lake. 

Mr. Macaulay reports this valley to be without a 
superior in its timber, even on Puget Sound. - From 
the little cultivation seen, its soils are evidently very 
productive, and this conclusion is fully borne out by 
their analysis. They are on the whole decidedly 
heavier than those of the country to westward, doubt- 
less because of their derivation from a region where 
no basalts occur, but only granites and slates. They 


“* gray sage’’ (Bigelona gravcoless), which, however, is 
totally different from the true sage, having none of its 
odor and being more nearly related to the golden- 
rod. The spots bearing the alkali grass are recog- 
nized ata distance by their green aspect even during 
the driest season, and cattle resort to such land both 
for the pasture, as a change from bunch grass, and to 
lick the salts that often whiten the surface. 

The latter are remarkably uniform in their nature 
throughout the basaltic regions, as is shown by the 
analyses of four samples from widely different locali- 
ties. They contain from seventy to seventy-nine per 
cent of carbonate of soda, fourteen to seventeen of 
carbonate of potash, and small amounts of the sul- 
phates, chlorides, and phosphates of these bases ; the 
latter rising in one case to 2.3 per centof the soluble 
matters. The ratio of the potassium and sodium is 
throughout very nearly as 1.4, showing the presence 
of a very large amount of potash, and accounting for 
the high potash percentages found in soils almost 
throughout the dry region. Comparative analyses 
of soils fiom the Willamette Valley show their aver- 
age of potash to be about half of that usually found 
east of the Cascade Range, while the proportion of 
soda is three or four times less in the former ; ob- 
viously as the result of a more abundant rainfall, 
which currently washes the soluble matter out of 
the soils. 

It is thus apparent that, along with the useless or 
injurious soda salts (among which the carbonate of 
soda is both the most abundant and the most injuri- 
ous), the ‘‘ alkali lands’”’ are charged with an un- 
usual amount of soluble plant food in the shape of 
potash and phosphoric acid ; substances for which the 
farmer pays high prices in the guise of fertilizers. 
If, then, the injurious or useless portion of these salts 
could be removed, while retaining the useful ones, 
these soils would be left with an unsually large amount 
of mineral plant food. 

Experience had in California has shown that by the 
use of moderate dressings of land plaster or gypsum, 
lands not excessively charged with alkali can be made 
cultivatable and very productive. The effect of the 


| plaster is to convert the corrosive carbonate of soda 
are less highly calcareous than those of the main | 


| fifth of the whole. 








time it renders the soluble phosphoric acid insoluble, 
so far as to resist washing away, but yet leaving it avail- 
able to plants. When, in addition to this, the soil is 
kept in good tilth on the surface during the dry sea- 
son, the accumulation of the alkali salts, as well as 
the loss of moisture by evaporation, is so far prevented 
that in some cases the difficulty is thus definitely 
solved. Sometimes, however, the quantity of soluble 
salts that has gradually accumulated near the surface 
is so great that even after their corrosive effect has 
been mitigated by the use of gypsum and deep tillage, 
crops will be injured by them in a dry season. In 
such cases the only remedy is to wash a portion of 
the soluble salts out of the soil by copious irrigation ; 
in some seasons large amounts can be bodily removed 
from the surface by scraping with a horse-scraper. 
It must be borne in mind that in the great majority 
of cases it is one and the same body of alkali that 
reappears every season, and if once removed it will 
be many years before another injuriousaccumulation 
ean occur by rising from greater depths ; where the 
water is often found to be almost fresh, while the 
surface is white with alkali. 

It will thus be seen that while the excess of alkali 
salts in the soil is on the whole undesirable, yet 
it is not an unmitigated or unmitigatable evil where 
it exists, since not only are such soils unusually rich 
in the mineral ingredients of plant food, but tend to 
retain moisture more than the non-alkali soils of the 
same regions, and can ordinarily be reclaimed, by 
judicious management, from the evils of excessive 
accumulation of salts at the surface. 

These salts are most corrosive (from the presence 
of a large portion of carbonate of soda) where the 
well-known black basaltic rock alone forms the 
county rock. In a large portion of the Territory 
under consideration this rock is accompained by 
whitish marls which lie over or against it, forming 
extensive basins in which the soil is mainly formed 
by the disintegration of such marls. Where this is 
the case the alkali salts, though sometimes very 
abundant, are different in character, viz.: very much 
less corrosive ; the cause being that instead a of great 
predominance of carbonate of soda, the bland sulphate 
(Glauber’s salt), with some common salt, form the 
chief ingredient, the carbonate forming less than one- 
In other respects, these alkali 
salts do not differ much, potash and phosphoric acid 
being in about the same proportion asin basaltic alkali. 
Of course, such alkali (distinguished as ‘‘ white 
alkali’’ from that which, through the action of the 
soda carbonate, dissolves the humus of the soil and 
leaves black rings where it evaporates) is much less 
injurious to plants, and when the gypsum treatment 
is applied, rarely interferes much with cultivation. 
Thus the extensive tract of alkali land along the 
Tawinish, in the Yakima Prairie, which is of this 
nature, will offer little difficulty in reclamation ; and 
the same is probably true of much of the alkali land 
on the lower Yakima. In the treatment of alkali 
lands it should always be kept in mind that nothing 
so intensifies the injurious effects of alkali as the for- 
mation of a surface crust on the soil; that to keep 
the surface in a state of loose tilth is in many cases 


enough alone to obviate all difficulty, while at the 
same time it tends to preserve the moisture in the 
soil ; and that, since the damage from alkali occurs 
chiefly or wholly at or near the surface, deep-rooted 
crops are less liable to damage than theshallow-rooted 
grain crops now so commonly tried on such lands. 
The broadcasting of the grains, which renders impos- 
sible the maintenance of due surface tilth, is another 
weighty reason why alkali lands should not be given 
to their culture, but rather to that of hoed crops, in 
which the horse-hoe can always follow irrigation so 
as to maintain the looseness of the surface. Even in 
the case of trees, the omission of tillage for a season 
often results in the formation of a corroded ring in 
the bark near the surface of the ground, and the 
injury and final death especially of young trees. 
Thus, maize, turnips and potatoes, as hoed crops, 
will succeed in alkali soils where wheat fails ; and so 
will clover and alfalfa, by virtue of their deep 
roots, and shading of the ground. 

There is but little alkali land in the Territory that, 


I | with due attention to the facts and principles given 
into almost inert Glauber’s salt, while at the same | 


above, cannot be successfully cultivated. 
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GLENULLIN, MORTON COUNTY, DAKOTA, 





In May, 1883, a colony was formed, chiefly under 
the auspices of Maj. A. E. Bovay, of Ripon, Wis- 
consin, and Isaac Richardson, of Cleveland, Ohio, to 
settle on lands in Dakota, along the line of the 
Northern Pacific Road. They examined the country 
carefully and decided upon a location at Glenullin, 
fifty-eight miles west of Mandan. The following 
report from Maj. Bovay will show the successful re- 
sult of one year’s work of organized settlement in 
the new Northwest : 

It is now thirteen months — less one week — since 
our colony landed at this spot, and perhaps you 
would like to know what we have done in the mean- 
time. You are aware that on the 10th of May, 1883, 
there was not a board or a shingle in all the country 
between Sims and Richardton, except such as were 
on the section houses, and at the other points there 
is nothing still ; while at Glenullin (where there was 
no point then,) we are now able to make the follow- 
ing showing: Population, 250; houses, 80; horse 
teams (and those of the very best that can be found in 
any country), 40; ox teams, 10; number of acres 
broken, 1,200; number of homestead pre-emptions 
and free claims taken, 150; number of wells dug and 
springs opened up and made serviceable, 40; num- 
ber of cows in the commu- 
nity, 60; a few sheep; a few 
swine, and chickens until you 
can’t rest; especially early in 
the morning. The figures that 
I have given you, of course, 
are round figures, but they 
set forth the fact near enough 
for all practical purposes. As 
to the general tone of the com- 
munity: Its condition as to 
industry, contentment, hope- 
fulness, health, and those in- 
tangible elements which fig- 
ures can not represent to any 
great extent, I can confidently 
say, it is ‘‘A No 1.” Inall 
these respects, no better com- 
munity can be found in all 
Dakota. One thing I notice 
especially, we have a larger 
proportion of educated people 
among us than I ever found 
anywhere else. The weather 
is exceedingly fine most of the 
time, and all the people are 
delighted with the climate. 
The country is gorgeous, and 
the appearance of the crop is “‘ ne plus ultra.’’ 
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HOP CULTURE IN WASHINGTON TER- 
RITORY. 





From the Port Townsend (W. T.) Argus. 
Hop culture is becoming an industry of this Terri- 


the hops grown in the Puyallup and White River 
valleys have gained an enviable reputation abroad. 
Heretofore it has been presumed that hops would not 
grow to any size or mature well in any part of the 
Puget Sound Basin, aside from the localities above 
mentioned. But such is not the case. Experimental 
tests have been made on the San Juan Archipelago, 
where they ripened well, were of luxuriant growth, 
and the yield flattering in the extreme. The hop 
yard belonging to Mr. Kenneth McDonald, on San 
Juan Island, one-half mile distant from Friday Har- 
bor, is as far advanced for its age as any in the Ter- 
ritory, and shows very conclusively that hops may be 
grown successfully on the islands, and promises in 


the near future to be an important industry of the | 


archipelago. Mr. Bishop made a success of exper- 
imental hop culture in Chimacum Valley last year, 
and this year is enlarging his-operations, and making 
a very thorough test of the suitability of soil and 
climate for their profitable growth. 

Practical, progressive men believe hops will be of 





| got out. 





loamy soil in the Territory, west of the Cascades to 


5 





through one said: ‘‘ I believe that fellow hassome more 


| money,’’ so they went through him again, and found 


the sea, and a gentleman, whose name weare unable | 


to call at this writing, has started a yard of seven 
acres in the Quileute Country, and they are said to be 
doing well. The agricultural lands of Puget Sound 
may be limited, but what she lacks in area she makes 
up for in the richness and inexhaustive quality of 
the soil, and the high market price of products which 
the soil is specially adapted for the production. 


HOLDING UP A STAGE. 








Stage robbery is by no means a frequent occur- 
rence in the Northwest, the wholesome administra- 
tion of the law on the offenders, if caught, making 
it a very hazardous crime to commit. Now and then 
a stage is ‘‘held up,’’ on some lonely road, however. 
The picture on this page will give an idea of the pro- 
ceeding. A coach was robbed last spring in Mon- 
tana, and one ef the passengers thus described the 
adventure : 


We had just had dinner, and it seemed as though 
we were scarcely out of sight of the station when 
the coach suddenly stopped. Myself and Charles E. 
Ludley were on the inside. The right side curtain 
was down, and a moment after the stoppage of the 
coach it was pulled aside and a man shoved a six- 


the remainder of his money in an inside vest pocket. 
They did not rob the driver, naturally supposing he 
was broke, which was fortunate for him, as“ he had 
about $100 in his pocket. 
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THE PLEASANT LAND OF GALLATIN. 








Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
BozEMAN, MONTANA, June, 1884. 
This Gallatin Valley is a country to fall in love 
with —a land of high mountains, green below and 
striped with bands of snow and brown rock on their 
summits; a land of verdant valleys where swift 


| streams go dancing along to nurture the luxuriant 





grain, and farm houses peep from behind screens of 
young poplar trees; a land of wonderful sweeps of 
vision and of cool airs that blow from snow fields 
lingering in the embrace of the rocky ledges all sum- 
mer; a land of flowers, where wild roses, geraniums, 
blue bells, sunflowers and a hundred nameless blos- 
soms make a parterre of every brookside and a gar- 
den of every prairie; a land for hunting and fishing, 
for excursions to wild gorges and lovely lakes, lying 
high up among the mountains, for picnics in secluded 
valleys by cool, rushing waters, for long journeys in 
the saddle, and for all sorts of out-door life and ad- 
venture. 

Best of all are the grand 
mountais. Sitting in the bay 
window of a friend’s parlor 
to-day, I could, by turning 
only half around in my chair, 
see 100 miles of  hori- 
zon line of magnificent peaks 
and ranges, clear-cut against 
the blue of a perfect sky, the 
snow fields glistening in the 
sunlight, the vivid green of 
the grassy slopes and the deep 
green, almost black of the 
forest belts making delightful 
of color with the 
white and brown of the higher 
pinnacles and precipices. You 
are arich man,’’ I said to my 


contrasts 





shooter inside and said: ‘‘Now then, you fellows, 
get out here lively.’ We did not appreciate the sit- 
uation at once, and the order was repeated in a tone 
that caused us to realize that it was no joke, and we 
We were then ordered to throw up our 


| hands and march up in front of the horses, and told 


to look down the road and not to move. One of the 


| robbers held a six-shooter in each hand , one on us 
tory, and especially of the Puget Sound Basin ; and 





three passengers standing in front of the horses and 
the other on the driver. The other then went 
through us, from the ground up, taking everything 
that he found— pocket books, knives, pipes, tobacco, 
jewelry, watches and about $350. After they had 
got all that we had, they pulled out the mail sacks 
and cut them open and took all the valuables they 
contained. They then ordered us to gather up the 
scattered mail and throw it into the coach loose, 
after which we were told to get in ourselves ; and the 
driver was ordered to drive on and not look back. 
Word was sent back by a Mr. Nickelson, whom they 
met, to Mitchell’s to have the stock tender go to Sil- 
ver City and telephone to Helena. The robbers were 
small-sized men, one apparently twenty-two years 
old and the other about thirty. They wore black 
cloth over the upper part of their faces. They 
appeared to understand their business thoroughly 
and were perfectly cool. 
chain he wore a small locnet, containing his wife’s 
picture, which he asked the road agents to allow him 
to keep. ‘‘Can’t do it, young man, we’re too hard 
up,’’? was the reply. F. T. Bradley, a young man 
direct from the State of Connecticut, was the passen- 
ger who occupied the seat alongside the driver. From 
him the robbers only got seven dollars and his jewelry, 
watch, etc., at their first search, but after they were 





On Mr. Cooper’s watch- | 





| history except 1883. 


friend, ‘‘ to own a landscape 
like this. You have only to 
look out of your window to 
find beauty and inspiration.”’ 
‘** You notice it more than we 
do who live here,’’ he replied, 
‘but I often think that no 
money could tempt me to live 
where I could not see the 
I am afraid I should die of homesick- 


mountains. 
ness, like the Swiss exile who heard the Alpine song 
of the Ranz des Vaches.”’ 


Here in Bozeman the citizens are planning a big 
hotel that will serve as a tourist’s summer resort and 
a half-way resting place for travelers to and from the 
Pacific Coast, as well as for a hostelry for the ordinary 
needs of the place. It is to cost $100,000, and dona- 
tions of land and money to the amount of $40,000 
have already been subscribed. The site selected will 
give a view from the hotel piazzas of all the ranges 
that inclose the Gallatin Valley and of more than 
a hundred individual peaks. If the project is car- 
ried out, Bozeman will become a great resort of 
pleasure travel. Nowhere can a more delightful and 
invigorating summer climate be found. 

The town has achieved a noticeable growth since I 
was here a year ago, in the way of brick business 
blocks and good houses. The population is steadily 
increasing, but there is a general complaint of dull 
times. Nevertheless, the leading merchant, Gen. Will- 
son, tells me that more goods will be sold this year 
than were sold in any previous year of the town’s 
The future growth of Bozeman 
depends upon new ditch enterprises to irrigate large 
areas of fertile land in the Gallatin Valley now 
unused, and upon the development of mineral 
wealth in the vicinity. In Mr. Rountree’s office I 
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was shown to-day masses of iron ore so rich that 
when hammered the surface appeared like pure mal- 
leable iron. These were from the Emerson District, 
about eighteen miles distant. In the same neighbor- 
hood limestone is found in crystal line form, and not 
far off there are seams of coking coal. Here, then, 
are all the essentials for a great iron industry. The 
time is not far distant, I believe, when Bozeman will 
have furnaces, forges and rolling mills. George T. 


Wickes, the mining expert, says that the coal of this 


vicinity is a high grade lignite, carrying about fifty- 
eight per cent of fixed carbon. It does not slack, 
like the brown lignites of Dakota, when exposed to 
the air, but will not keep its solidity if the sun’s 
rays fall on it long. The iron lead from which the 
specimen came is fifteen feet wide and four miles 
long. Near itis a copper vein carrying eighty per 
cent of copper, and enough silver to pay for smelting. 
The more I see of Montana the more I am convinced 
that the mineral resources of the vast Territory have 


only been scratched on the surface so to speak, to | 


obtain the richest and most easily worked ores, and 
that there are almost numberless deposits of gold, 
silver and copper ores rich enough to well repay ex- 


prices of machinery and labor. When a new wave 
of enterprise succeeds the present eddies and back- 
water of hard times there will be an immense devel- 
opment of mining industry here in the Rock Mount- 
ains. 

Boston capitalists are proposing to make a big ditch 
from the West Gallatin River which will water 100,- 
000 acres of excellent wheat land. Such ditches 
prove paying investments in Colorado, by the rental 
of water-rights. They will be the next important 
feature in the progress of Montana. Farming by irriga- 
tion is the most certain and profitable mode of agri- 
culture. When the small ditches are ready to water 
the land it costs only fifty cents an acre to irrigate a 


“*Stop, sah: yo’ isa cheat. No brakeman ebber 
call um dat way. Dis is wot dose towns is: 

“* Bricawic ! 

** Nagowash ! 

‘* Goa-r-r-eal ! 

‘*Dere,’’? concluded the waiter triumphantly, ‘‘if 
yo’d a called um dat way I'd let yo’ off wid thutty- 
five cents! Seventy cents, sah; an’ hurry up.’’ 
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CCEUR D’ALENE MINES. 








An Interview with a Newspaperman Concerning 
Them. 





From the Portland (Oregon) News. 

George De Sucea, one of the proprietors ot the 
Coeur d’Alene Eagle, was met on the streets yester- 
day by a wandering reporter and was asked how his 
paper was progressing. 

‘Busted, some days since, owing to the general 
dullness which now prevails in Eagle City. 
the Pioneer moved to Murraysville ; then the Nugget 


to fold its white wings and succumb to the inevit- 


| able.’’ 


‘‘What is the matter with the place. Are there 


: , | no rich mines there? ”’ 
ploration now that the railroad has brought down the 


| develop them. 


crop, and the yield of wheat and oats is double that 


obtained in the East. zg vv. & 
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THE BOGUS TRAINMAN. 





From the Chicago Inter Ocean. 

A slim young man, wearing a fur cap and a last 
year’s ulster, stood with a lonesome look on his face 
in the waiting-room of the Polk Street Depot, Chicago, 
the other evening. He thoughtfully measured with 
his eye the colored youth behind the lunch counter 
w few feet away. Then he climbed on a high stool 
by the counter, and reached for a sandwich. He 
winked at the colored boy, and was instantly supplied 
with a cup of coffee. Three more sandwiches came 
within his grasp, and disappeared one after another. 
Then he devoured a turnover and two hard-boiled 
eggs. Another cup of coffee and a quarter of a mince 
pie finished the meal. Then the slim young man 
glided from his stool, and said carelessly : 

‘*What’s the fillin’ worth ?’’ 

“Seventy cents, sah,”’ replied the waiter promptly. 

**What?”’ cried the slim young man, “ you musn’t 
charge me passenger rates, you know, I’m a train- 
man, remember.’’ 

‘*What kind of a trainman ?’’ demanded the col- 
ored youth, suspiciously. 

“Grand Trunk brakeman,’ responded the slim 
young man. 

“Got to ‘dentify yourself,’ sullenly said the 
waiter. 

“‘Don’t think anybody knows me here,” said the 
other, with hesitation. 

“Show wat yo’ got in yo’ pockets, den Ebery 
trainman has a car key or a train book, or somethin’ 
else along to ’dentify hisself wid.’’ 

‘Changed my clothes since the last run,’’ said the 
slim young man, growing pale. ‘‘ You’ll have to 
take my word for it.’’ 

““Yo’ word's no good,’’ said the waiter, contempt- 
uously. ‘“‘I’ll give yo’ one mo’ chance. Call out 
the towns jus’ ’s if dis was a pass’ng’r cab.”’ 

The slim young man threw back his shoulders, 
clutched the counter, and shouted : 

‘* Battle Creek ! 

‘* Niagara Falls! 

** Montreal !”’ 


| owned by acompany of eight hardy miners. 





‘““Yes, plenty ; but it will take time and money to 
” 

“wey?” 

‘Because the bedrock is so deep. At one place 
on Eagle Creek a depth of twenty-six feet has been 
reached and bedrock has not been touched yet. 
Another serious obstacle is, that the water comes in 
faster than asteam pump can take itout. The reason 
for this is that the ground in the vicinity of Pritchard 
and Eagle creeks is gravelly, and the water runs 
through it like a sieve.’’ 

‘“Are there any mines in the vicinity of Eagle 
Creek that are taking out gold in paying quantities ?”’ 

‘“There are but two that at present are taking out 
‘dust’ in paying quantities. They are both on 
Pritchard Creek. One is the Dream Gulch claim, 
At this 


First | 





stitutign of agricultural learning to find out whether 
any godd fruit could be found anywhere which 
wowld ¢row in a climate so cold as that of the North- 
west, and with that idea in mind he traveled over a 
great portion of Northern Europe and Asia. . In 
Russia he found what he was looking for. In. the 
valley above named, that of the Upper Volga, as well 
as in other localities in Northern Russia, he found 
hundreds of acres of orchards, consisting of apples, 


years, plums and cherries, growing in the greatest 
y , g 


: . . | here. 
went into the boneyard, and, finally, the Eagle had | baie 
| sonable terms, but the proviso is made that a record 


profusion and developing very finely. The trees are 
very hardy. They are dwarfed to some extent, but 
the fruit is full and round, and as fine as that grown 
in warmer latitudes. In the valley of the Volga the 
mercury goes down to fifty degrees below zero and 
the seasons are some weeks shorter than in this region, 
and there would seem to be no good reason why the 
varieties of fruits which grow there would not grow, 
not only here but several hundred miles north of 
The trees are sold by the college on very rea- 


| be kept of their development. 





claim they are taking out an astonishing quantity of | 


gold. I could tell you about a nugget I saw, but you 
would think I was romancing. The other is the cele- 
brated Widow claim. This property is in litigation 
and their clean-ups are kept a secret from the outer 


} one 


world ; but I have it on the best authority that the | 


parties working it have struck an old-fashioned 
bonanza. 


Of course, there are scores of claims being | 


worked here and there that are panning out expenses, | 
and some of these will probably turn out to be as | 


’ 


rich as the Widow or the Dream Gulch claim.° 

‘Has the population decreased at Eagle City 
materially ?”’ 

‘“Fully two-thirds have left for new fields and 
pastures green since the Ist of March. They seemed 
to melt away as imperceptibly as the snow. The 
walking is good now, and many are taking advantage 
of the situation. To get in and out, | prefer the 
steamer route from Fort Coeur d’Alene. I have tried 
every road, and found this one the most comfortable.”’ 

‘“What do you think will be the future of these 
mines ? ”’ 

“‘T believe with the expenditure of a certain 
amount of capital that the mines will pay largely. 
There is plenty of gold there, but it will take much 
money and time to extract it. I have the greatest 
faith in the future of Coeur d’ Alene, but at the same 
time I will not advise anyone to go there in search of 
work.’’ 


Sonal 


RUSSIAN APPLES FOR DAKOTA. 


From the Moorhead (Dak.) News. 

Hon. S. G. Comstock has 100 apple trees in full 
bloom and doing finely. They were brought from 
the valley of the Upper Volga River, in the prov- 
ince of Kazan, Russia, and come from a much colder 
climate than will be found anywhere in the North- 
west. 


Mr. Comstock secured them through Prof. J. L. 
Budd, of the Iowa State Agricultural College of | 


Ames, Iowa. 
e 


That gentleman was sent by that in- 


| them. 


| springs. 


It is expected that these trees will be introduced 
quite extensively in the Northwest and that in a few 
years it will not be necessary to have fruit imported, 
as it will be raised in abundance here. 


_ ee 


DISCOVERY OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, 





P. Koch in Magazine of American History. 

Sut it will be said, the park is easy of access; 
wagon roads enter it and traverse it; railroads are 
built to its borders, and all without even crossing a 
single range of mountains. How was it that it 
remained so long undiscevered? This was due toa 
variety of causes, but chiefly to its peculiar geograph- 
ical position. 

The Rocky Mountains have been explored partly 
by government expeditions, partly by Indian traders 
and trappers, and partly by prospectors. Very little 
original discovery has been done by government expe- 
ditions in the Northwest, if we except the great jour- 
ney of Lewis and Clarke.! They have followed rather 
than led. Even Fremont was first to tread very few 
of the paths he ‘“‘found.’’ From 1806 to 1860 only 
government exploring party of importance 
entered Montana—that of Capt. Raynolds, and if he 
had been a month later he would probably have pen- 
etrated to the geyser basins. Indian traders did not 
enter the park, because no Indians made*their home 
there, and natural curiosities had no attractions for 
Prospectors for gold and silver have hunted 
the Rockies through with wonderful energy and 
daring. Deep snows, arctic cold, yawning precipices, 
bloodthirsty Indians—all have they defied in their 
eager search for the El] Dorado. Go where you will in 
Montana to-day; climb to the highest mountain 
basins; scale the rocky walls to the farthest sources 
of the streams; penetrate the deepest defiles and the 
darkest canyons—everywhere you will find holes 
dug on the gravel bars and in the creek bottoms; 
the prospector has been there before you, panning 
the gravel for a color. It would have been strange 
indeed if he missed the geysers and the sulphur 
We have seen that he did not; but no 
trace of gold was found in the geyser formation, 
the hot springs deposit, or the mud of the paint 
pots, and he therefore passed them by with a 
glance and dismissed them from his mind as of 
slight importance. The trappers remain to be con- 
sidered. The great highways of travel across the 
continent have always (as they do to-day) followed 
the course of the rivers. Along the Platte and 





the Yellowstone lay the roads of the trappers to 


There are twenty varieties among them, and | 


their hunting grounds. Between the South Pass 
on the great emigrant route and the Bozeman Pass, 
now occupied by the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
stretch nearly.unbroken masses of mountains, trend- 
ing generally north .and south.. The only two 
entrances into the high table-land or ‘‘ Park,’* lying 
between these mountains, are from the north up the 
Yellowstone, or from the west up the Madison. On 











the east and south the Surwy and Shoshone ranges 
are without a break, and exceedingly difficult to sur- 
mount. The great rendezvous of the trappers lay 
south and southwest of the park on Green River and 
in Jackson’s and Pierrre’s holes or valleys. Those 
were their gathering places, where they passed every 
midsummer, and whence they scattered to their 
allotted trapping grounds for the fall and winter 
hunt. The park is a snowy country. The snow lies 
late in the summer and falls early in the autumn. 
It cannot well be entered except in July, August and 
September. The great Indian trails, which were 
mostly followed by the trappers in their journeys, led 
on either side of the park. On the east they skirted 
the Shoshone range, leading through a comparatively 
easy country into the open plains of the lower Yel- 
lowstone Valley. On the west they followed Henry’s 
Fork of Snake River, across the easy passes at Henry’s 
Lake, to the Madison below the upper canyon, and 
thence down that river or the West Gallatin to the 
great valley of the Three Forks. High ranges lay 
always between these trails and the park. When the 
trappers returned to the rendezvous in the spring and 
might easily have followed the Yellowstone to the 
lake, the snow still lay deep in the mountains, and 
they were anxious to reach the gathering 
place in time to meet the yearly caravan 
of goods from St. Louis. They had there- 
fore no time for exploration, but followed 
their wonted routes. 

A few did enter the park by accident, 
and if it had been a good trapping ground, 
it would have become as well known as 
Sweetwater or Green River; but beaver do 
not inhabit streams fed from boiling gey- 
sers or sulphur impregnated springs, and it 
had therefore no more attractions for the 
trapper than for theprospector. These 
were mere utilitarians who wanted the 
knowledge of the true open sesame to un- 
lock the door to the mysteries of nature. 
This was reserved for the modern traveler, 
with his thirst for knowledge and his love | 
of the beautiful. To him it has been fully 
revealed, and may it forever remain sacred 
to his enjoyment. 


MEN AND Sor..—‘‘ Separated from the 
soil,’? said Mr. James Parton, the histor- 
ian, in a recent lecture, ‘‘ man never yet 
has succeeded in thriving. At best, with- 
outit, he is a potted plant, and some of the 
pots are miserably small. I have visited 
many factories in New England, and I find 
that wherever the operatives have a good- 
sized garden, with access to pasture for a 
cow, the people are healthy, contented and 
saving. Whenever this is the case, the 
factory population is able to live without 
actual starvation or extreme destitution in the event 
of the mills being closed for even a long period. 
Whenever they are separated from the soil, as in 
some of our large and crowded cities, there is squa- 


lor, demoralization and despair.’’ 
~eoor 


HicH Brep Stock.—The Niobrara Cattle Com- 


pany, of which Mr. E. S. Newman is manager, has 


recently put on the range 200 high grade Shorthorn | 


bulls, and eight as handsome thoroughbreds, six 
heifers and two bulls, as there are anywhere. These 
latter came from the second best thoroughbred herd 
in the State of Kentucky, and every animal is blue 
blood and royal strain, as far back as pedigrees go. 
The high grade Shorthorn bulls were carefully culled 
from the best herds in Shelby and Fayette counties, 
Kentucky, and a most valuable acquisition to the 
Montana Range, showing evidence of their royal sires 
in every point. The enterprise displayed by our 
cattle kings speaks volumes for the future of this 
favored district, adding each year to the already high 
standard of its beef product.—Miles City (Mont.) 
Journal, ; 
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JAY COOKE. 





The picture in our Portrait Gallery this month is 
of Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, the great financier of 
the national loans during the civil war, and of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad during its early stages of 
construction. Mr. Cooke was born in Sandusky, Ohio, 
August 10, 1821, and belongs to a distinguished fam- 
ily of bankers, journalists and politicians. When he 
was seventeen years old he entered the banking 
house of E. W. Clark & Co., in Philadelphia, as a 
clerk. In 1861 he established the banking firm of 
Jay Cooke & Co., in that city, with a branch in 
Washington. Salmon P. Chase, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, had long been acquainted with Mr. 
Cooke, and had great confidence in his ability as a 
financier and in his integrity of character. He 
placed in the hands of the house of Jay Cooke & Co. 
the negotiation of the first great war loan, known as 
the five-twenty loan. Mr. Cooke appealed to the 
people in general, as well as to the moneyed classes, 
and by striking the chord of patriotism he aroused 
such a response that subscriptions poured in from 
every hamlet in the Northern States. By extensive 
advertising and by articles in the newspapers he 





JAY COOKE, 


made the character of the loan clearly understood by 
the entire reading population of the country, and at 


| the same time stimulated a sentiment that it was the 


duty of all who could not themselves go to the war 
to take the government bonds in amounts propor- 
tionate to their means, and thus support the national 
cause. Mr. Cooke’s great success with this loan 
gained for his firm the handling of the following 
loans, known as the ten-forty and seven-thirty loans. 

When the war closed the firm of Jay Cooke & Co. 
was much the most widely known banking concern 


‘in America, and its head had acquired a large for- 


tune, which he employed in a liberal way, fostering 
charities, education and religious work. The North- 
ern Pacific managers sought him out and urged him 
to undertake the financial management of the enter- 
prise. Many vain attempts had been made to attract 
capital. Mr. Cooke considered the matter for a year 
before he concluded to take hold of it, and then he 


| assented only conditionally. He must first, he said, 


know more of the country to be traversed by the 
road, the soil, climate and capacity for supporting 
population. To gain this knowledge he sent out in 


1869 two expeditions at his own expense, one from 








St. Paul, Minnesota, which went as faras the Missouri, 
River, and one from Portland, Oregon, which pen- 

etrated to central Montana. On the favorable report 

of those expeditions he undertook to secure legisla- 

tion authorizing the mortgaging of the land grant, 

and to raise money to build the road. 

We have not space here to describe his method of 
popularizing the Northern Pacific bonds, which was 
so successful that he raised over thirty millions of 
dollars by a general subscription in a little more than 
a year. Nor can we speak of his active efforts in 
other directions to advance the interests of the com- 
pany. While he was at the head of the finances of 
the corporation the road was built westward from 
La e Superior to Bismarck, and northward from the 
Columbia River, in Washington Territory, to Puget 
Sound. The severe business crisis and panic of 1873 
threw Mr. Cooke’s firm into bankruptcy, and his 
entire fortune was swept away. So intimately con- 
nected were the fortunes of the Northern Pacific with 
his own that the company did not recover from the 
disaster fur several years, and did not resume the 
work of constructing its main line until 1879. 

Mr. Cooke was ruined financially, and for a time 
retired from the scene of his former successes. His 
spirit was not broken, however, and after 
a few years he reappeared among his old 
associates in the banking circles of Phila- 
delphia, and by a lucky operation in one of 
the rich silver mines of Utah he gained the 
means to resume his former position as a 
leader in the world of finance. He has 
recently been engaged in railroad construc- 
tion, and is now believed to be once more 
aman of independent wealth. He occu- 
pies an office on Third Street, Philadel- 
phia, in the building where his firm was 
quartered in the days of its great prosperity. 
The magnificent house he built near the 
city for a home has been converted into a 
girls’ school, but he still retains his sum- 
mer residence near Sandusky, called Gib- 
raltar. Mr. Cooke has not changed much 
in appearance or manner since the days of 
the great Government loans. He still wears 
a white felt hat and a blue cloak, and is 
still genial, hopeful and helpful, as of old. 

anal — 

A CONNECTICUT MAN IN DAKOTA. — 
In a word, my proposed six weeks’ trip 
has resulted in a stay of nearly two years. 
I had not been here thirty days before I 
found a great improvement in my health. I 
have not had a sick day since my arrival in 
the Territory, but on the contrary have 
regained more than my usual weight; 
and for one of three-score years and ten 
can outwalk the best young pedestrian in 
New Haven. There is something peculiar in this 
Dakota air that lifts a man up, drives away pains, 
aches, fevers, blues or melancholy spirits. There are 
no long faces in this country. Cheerfulness prevails. 
The air is dry and pure ; no rain falls from Novem- 
ber till near May, and there is no damp, foggy 
weather. The winters are cold, of course, the ther- 
mometer ranging from twenty-five degrees to forty 
degrees below zero. Yet the cold is not felt any 
more than in New Haven at zero, owing to 
the dryness of the atmosphere. I have worn no 
heavier clothing the past two winters than I usually 
wore when in New Haven. I would like to say a 
word to those who have a desire to settle in Dakota, 
but I fear this article is already too long for your 
columns. With your permission I may have some- 
thing to say at some future time.—Correspondence . 
New Haven Palladium. 

EDWARD FomsBEE, of Bath-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
described as a steady, industrious young man, claims 
to have walked all the way from Albany N. Y., to 
Aberdeen, Dakota, a distance of nearly 2,000 miles, 
in just one month. 
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Anout sixty families have lately settled in the 
Valley of the Flathead River, just north of Flathead 
Lake, in Montana. The land is good for grain and 
the feed for stock is excellent. The distance from 
the railroad at Missoula is about ninety miles. 
There is a fair wagon road all the way, but a good 
deal of time in making the journey is saved by taking 
a boat on the lake. W.J. Harber, late of the Benton 
River Press, has put a small steamer on the lake 
which he had built in Massachusetts. 
peller, 25 feet long by 5} wide. 
already been surveyed at the head of the lake, so set- 
tlers can take up claims in a regular way. There 
will probably be more surveys this season. The 
country south of the lake is all included in the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation. 


It is a pro- 
Two townships have 





cieanititiiseennisagis 

OveER 300 buildings have been erected in Helena, 
Montana, during the present year. The steady 
growth of this solid and wealthy town in the face of 
the hard times, seems to show that its citizens are 
right intheir belief that it is destined to occupy the 
place in Montana which Denver does in Colorado as a 
center of transportation, trade and finance, and to 
attain a population equal to Denver’s. At present 
Helena has about 10,000 people. Many notable 
improvements have been made of late in the way of 
new houses, structures and fine residences. A new 
and busy suburb has grown up around the railway 
station. The mines are prosperous, and the cattle 
interests are largely increasing. A railroad to Benton 
and the extension of the Wickes branch to Butte are 
among the probabilities of the near future. 








MINNESOTA’S TWIN CITIES. 





St PAUL and Minneapolis are fast growing towards 
each other, but they are also fast growing away from 
Each grows symmetrically on all sides, 
Save for 


each other. 
regardless of the proximity of the other. 
the suburban 
between the two cities, like Merriam 


settlements 
Park, there 
are as yet no particular signs of the working of a law 


recent beginnings of 


of attraction drawing them together. Minneapolis 
is pushing her streets out into the country on the 


right bank of the river as well as onthe St Paul side, 





| and coal. 


1884. 


and St Paul has a prosperous suburb across the Mis- | 


sissippi, and a growing district on Dayton’s Bluff, 


both in directions away from Minneapolis. Never- 
theless, the distance between the outskirts of the two 
cities is now only about five miles, and this gap is 
evidently destined to be closed up within the next 
decade. With two lines of railroads running hourly 
trains and ready to put stations wherever a group of 
houses may spring up, the growth of numerous resi- 
dence villages equally accessible from either city is 
certain, and these will be joined together by streets 
traversed by horse cars or by steam motor lines, giv- 
ing facilities for local travel. 

That there will soon exist here at this double rail- 
road, commercial and manufacturing center a city 
as large as Chicago is to-day, is as certain as that the 
prairies of Dakota and Minnesota will attract and 
support a population in the near future many times 
greater than lives upon them at present. 
St Paul and 
inhabitants. 


Together 
Minneapolis have already 200,000 
The 
industries is 


which sustains their 
but 
Indeed, it is only necessary to travel half a day 


country 
trade and sparsely peopled. 
westward or northwestward to reach vast areas of 
unoccupied fertile land. Here and there one sees a 
farm, and here and there a young town, but the 
region is only picketed with the advance guard of 
the army of settlers that will occupy it before long. 
When the Red River Valley and the 
stretches of rolling prairie beyond are as well peopled 
as Iowa is now, a second Chicago will be required 
to supply their wants and handle their products. 

Probably the two ¢ities will never be consolidated 
into a single municipality. No new trade center 
will arise midway between the Falls of St Anthony 
and the State Capital. The dual metropolis will 
resemble a pair of saddle-bags, of which the two 
ends will be the important parts and not the con- 
necting link. They are to-day practically one com- 
mercial center, but each will doubtless always have, 
as now, its banks, its chamber of commerce, its news- 
papers, its separate social life, and its wholesale and 
retail trade. 


enormous 
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AN IMPORTANT LEASE. 








Ir is understood that the question of the lease of 


the transportation lines of the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company by the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany has practically been determined by the favora- 
ble action of the boards of directors of the two 
corporations, and that the execution of the lease only 
awaits the return of President Harris from his tour 
of inspection on the Pacific Coast. The terms agreed 
upon are the payment by the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany of the interest on the bonds of the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation and a dividend on its stock of six 
per cent for the first two years, seven per cent for the 
next three years and eight per cent thereafter. The 
lease will be a transaction of very great importance 
to the interests of the Northern Pacific, giving to 
that company a continuous rail line to Puget Sound 


| by way of Portland, the whole system of feeders to 


the Columbia River line constructed by the O. R. and 
N.in Eastern Washington, the long line from Umatil- 
la through southeastern Oregon, constructed to meet 
the Oregon Short Line of the Northern Pacific, the 
ocean steamers running from Portland to San Francis- 
co and a large fleet of steamboats on the Columbia, 
Willamette and Puget Sound. At present the 


Northern Pacific ends at Wallula, over 200 miles 














from tide water, and beginning again at Portland, 
runs to Tacoma on the Sound, the line from 
Wallula to Portland being owned by the O. R. and N, 
Company. The lease will not check the building of 
the Cascade Branch of the Northern Pacific. This 
branch will cut off over 100 miles of distance 
between the grain fields of Eastern Oregon and Wash- 
ington and the Sound, and will open up the fertile 
Yakima Valley and a mountain region rich in lumber 
Construction work on this branch is going 


forward rapidly. 
oo 


THE CQLUR DALENE MINES. 

THE editor of Tur NORTHWEST recently made a 
tour of the Coeur d’Alene Mining District in 
Northern Idaho. The region is an unbroken wilder- 
ness, save where the mining camps have been estab- 
lished. In spite of all the advertising of wagon 
roads by towns eager to secure travel and outfitting 
business, there is no way of getting nearer the mines 
on wheels than points about twenty miles distant, 
the remainder of the journey having to be made on 
At present the chief town is 
Murray, on Pritchard Creek. Eagle has been 
partially deserted for the new camp, which is close 
A good deal of 


horseback or on foot. 


to the placers now being worked. 
gold is being taken out, but there are hundreds of 
men in the camps who cannot find employment, and 
having no money to open claims for themselves are 
“flat broke,’’ as they describe themselves. The bed 
rock in the gulches, where the gold is found, is from 
six to thirty feet below the surface, and it takes 
money and muscle to open a mine. Several rich 
quartz and chloride leads have been found, but it is 
not probable that machinery will be taken in this 
year for their development. Machinery and all 
heavy freight is poled up the Coeur d’Alene River, 
forty miles from the head of steamboat navigation, 
on batteaux. 

The Coeur d’ Alene District is no place for poor men 
For men with capital it holds out excel- 
A little ready money will buy 
many rich claims. The original prospectors who 
located them are as arule people of very small means 
and are anxious to sellout. Two or three years will 
doubtless be required for the thorough development of 
the mines. That there is abundance of rich ore and 
rich placer ground nobody now questions. The best 
way to go into the mines is from Thompson’s Falls, on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, where saddle horses 
and pack mules can be hired. It costs about ten 
dollars for a traveler with a moderate amount: of lug- 
gage to go from the Falls to Murray. Coming out, 
the best route is down theriverin a batteau ora canoe 
tothe Old Mission, thence by steamboat on the river 
and lake to Coeur d’Alene City, and thence by 
stage ten miles to Rathdrum on the railroad. 


at present. 
lent inducements. 





MINING RESOURCES OF MISSOULA. 





THE success of the quartz mines near Helena and 
Butte, in Montana, must soon lead to the development 
of new mining districts where good bodies of ore are 
known to exist but where capital has thus far been 
wanting for systematic operations. There is no more 
promising field for such operations than in the region 
of which Missoula is the business center. A list of 
the mines already located in that region has been 
furnished us by Maj. W. J. McCormick, of Missoula. 

In the Wallace District, about twenty miles east of 
Missoula, there are twenty locations showing good 
bodies of silver quartz. Two miles from the town, 
on Elephant Hill, there is a good prospect. In the 
Bitter Root Valley there are numerous locations— 
one seven miles south of Missoula, on the east side of 
the river; six or seven on the Lolo Fork, about eleven 
miles from the town ; one near Stevensville, on which 
a shaft 70 feet deep has been sunk and levels run for 
50, 100 and 150 feet, showing a good strong vein 
averaging $60 of silver to the ton; and four or five 
locations about eight miles from Stevensville which 
show prospects of $40 to $60 to the ton. On Wood- 
chuck and Eight Mile creeks, which flow into the 
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Bitter Root, copper veins have been located which | bound to succeed. 


In general, we would advise any 


carry 60 per cent of copper and considerable silver. | one thinking of coming West to first judge of the 
West of Missoula, on Trout Creek, Cedar Creek and | 
Quartz Creek, near Frenchtown, several promising | 


gold locations have been made. 

A railroad up the Bitter Root Valley would un- 
doubtedly develop three or four productive mining 
camps. Some of the developments are so rich that a 
company might well be formed to build a narrow 


gauge road in connection with the working of mines | 


as a single enterprise. 
attention of capitalists. 
populous enough to support a railroad outside of the 
traffic of the mines. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT THE WEST. 





From the Glendive (Montana) Independent. 


—— 1s a matter worthy the | in your valuable paper about the prosperity of the | 
The valley will soon be | 


country from personal observation, instead of moving, 
as many do, blindly in the dark. 


McLEAN COUNTY, DAKOTA. 





A correspondent of THE NORTHWEST, writing 
from Washburn, Dakota, gives the following account 
of that thriving settlement : 

Allow me to send you a few lines for publication 


new town of Washburn, and of McLean County. 


| This county is pronounced by a great many as the 


| banner county. 


It has been inspected by a great 
many experienced. men from the Eastern States, and 





| eles to reach it. 


MEDICAL LAKE AND THEREABOUTS. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
MEDICAL LAKE, W. T., July 15, 1884. 
A lake of medicinal water isa curiosity singular 
enough to tempt the tourist to overcome many obsta- 
There are, however, no obstacles 


worth mentioning in the way of visiting this remark- 


| the traveler to the lake. 


able natural reservoir of healing liquid. From the 
town of Cheney, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, a 
drive of one hour and a half over a good road brings 
The road leads through a 


| hilly bunch-grass country, where growing crops of 


| all acknowledge it to be second to none throughout | 


Young man, you are perhaps thinking of coming | 


out West. You don’t know exactly where, but that 
single word has a subtle fascination for you. It cov- 
ers, your fancy, unlimited opportunities for wealth 
and advancement, waiting for you to come right 
alongand take advantage of them. Now, let one who 
has been there and studied this question on the 
ground have a little talk with you. If you imagine 
you can gotoany new Western town, and with brains 
as your only capital step at once on the road to wealth, 
you are mistaken. The supply of good clerks, bar- 
keepers and cashiers far exceeds the demand. If 
you are seeking that kind of employment, you will 
find the competition as fierce as at home and fewer 
places to fill. The country is overrun with capable 
young men, who came out thinking, as perhaps you 
are now, that all they had to do was to make their 
desires known to be overwhelmed with offers of lucra- 
tive positions. In such employments the pay is very 
little better than where you are, and the cost of living 
much higher. Then you have been accustomed to 
certain social surroundings and comforts; you must 
not expect to find them in the West. Here people 
have no time for relaxation. Even should the incli- 
nation not be lacking the opportunity is. No, if 
you are enjoying a fair salary, with a prospect of 
advancementin the future, don’t ‘‘fly to ills you know 
not of ’’ in the far West. 

If you can command a few hundred dollars, the 
case is different. Western people appreciate enter- 
prise and are willing to support it. In almost any 
growing Western town you will find an opening for 
your capital; but you must combine with it your own 
work, and hard work at that. No quarter is asked 
or given; if you can’t work from early till late to 
hold your own, you are, in the language of the coun- 
try, ‘‘no rustler.’’ Yes, it is undeniable that, toa 
young man with money, many business opportuni- 
ties lie open in the West, but should he embrace 
them he must, for some years at least, lay aside many 
things which at home he looked upon as essential. 

Again, if you are a farmer, working for barely liv- 
ing wages, or cultivating a piece of land which will 
hardiy pay the interest or the mortgage you probably 
have on it, we say by all means come West. In 
Dakota, Montana and other Western Territories thou- 
s-uds of acres, excellent farming land too, are lying 
idie, which can be had for the asking. All you have 
to do is to select a quarter section, 160 acres, 
which pleases you, cultivate it and live upon 
it for five years, and you obtain a clear title 
from the Government, after payment of a small fee at 
the land office. The work is hard, of course, but no 
harder than you are now undergoing. In a few years 
you will own a farm any man might be proud of, 
and in the meanwhile it will yield a comfortable 
living. In short, if you are a clerk don’t come West 
with the idea that responsible positions with large 
salaries will be thrust upon you, and don’t expect to 
find the comforts and luxuries of Eastern life at your 
command. If a young man with money, you will 
find an opening, but don’t expect to make money 
without working harder than ever you worked in 
your life before. Ifa farmer, don’t hesitate to launch 
out, for, with good habits and perseverance, you are 


| of 


Dakota. It contains excellent coal fields. McLean 


County lies directly north of Burleigh County, bor- | 


dering on the Missouri River, and comprises some of 
the most valuable agricultural lands in the Territory. 
The county now has some_ 600 
whom came 
still they come. 


settlers, most 


in 


men of brains and rustle—who have some snap. 
They can do well here. At no distant day we shall 
have railroad communication. 
near Washburn that measures twelve feet through a 
solid bed. Washburn has a good prospect of becom- 
ing a large town. 
the Big Bend of the Missouri River, and has a large 


{ 


| farmer would want to put a plowshare in it. 
during the past year; and | 
There is still plenty of room for | 


Coal has been found | 


It is located on what is known as | 


extent of territory. There are substantial openings | 


here for men of small means to start their future for- 
tunes. The place contains already 200 inhabitants. 
A. W. R. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 





JUDGE SHANNON will write a history of Dakota — 


| its Indian tribes, settlers, etc., assisted by ex-Gov. 





Faulk. 





J. A. BARKER, general auditor of the Northern 
Pacific, has removed his office from New York to St. 
Paul. 





POSTMASTER-GENERAL GRESHAM’S son has been 
admitted to the bar, and will open a law office in 
Washington Territory. 





THE term of Hon. William A. Newell as Governor 
of Washington Territory having expired, he has been 
appointed Inspector of Indian Affairs, in place of 
Gen. Howard, resigned. . 





WALTER C. SQUIRE, the new Governor of Wash- 
ington Territory, is an Ohio man by birth. He lived 
for years at Ilion, N. Y., and married Philo Reming- 
ton’s daughter. He has been a resident of Seattle 
for several years. 





Gov. J. M. Rusk, of Wisconsin, who was present 
at the G. A. R. reunion at Minneapolis, last month, 
was accompanied by a body guard of twelve employees 
who are employed about the capitol, six of whom 
had only one leg and six only one arm. 





THE many friends of Mr. John A. Rea, register 
of the Land Office at Bismarck, Dakota, will be 
pleased to learn of his reappointment and confirma- 
tion July 4. He is a popular and faithful official, 
and deserved the recognition he has received. 





CoL. GILBERT A. PIERCE, who has been appointed 
Governor of Dakota, has been for years an earnest 
worker in the Republican forces. In spite of his polit- 
ical tendencies, Col. Pierce has devoted himself 
for the last eight or ten years to journalism. 
He is not only thoroughly conversant with literature, 
but has contributed to it a vivid sketch of Washing- 
ton life, entitled ‘‘ Zachariah, the Congressman,’’ 
and a skillfully arranged book of reference, ‘* The 
Dickens Dictionary,’’ a work perhaps better known 
in England, where it is sold on every book-stand, 
than in this country, where, however, several editions 
have been published. 





wheat, oats and barley alternate with open pastures 
and patches of what is called scab land — an express- 
ive term for land through which the broken, brown 
voleanic rocks thrust their heads, here in large masses, 
there in thickly strewn chunks and _ bowlders. 
There is enough soil between the rocks to make this 
scab land of some value for grazing purposes, but no 
After 
winding about between the hills and dipping down 
into a belt of pine forest where the trees are hung 
with melancholy black moss, the road enters a quiet 
little country town. You do not see the lake until 
you have walked a few rods beyond the hotel where 
you are set down; then you come upon it sudéonly, 
lying right at your feet in a deep crease in the ground, 
a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide; its waters 
of the color of the weak coffee commonly served to trav- 
elers in the West and its strand flecked with masses 
of white foam. On the western side the shores are 
rather steep and are covered with a forest that halt 
hides some huge masses of brown rock; on the east- 
ern side lies the village, flanked by open fields. The 
woods on the western shore are the resort of camping 
parties in summer, and of religious camp-meetings. 
There, too, are the bathing grounds to which access 
is had by a small boat ferry at the price of a ‘‘bit’’ 
a passenger. This ‘‘bit’’ is the mythical small coin 
of the Pacific Coast, in which dll amounts less than a 
dollar are reckoned. It is ten cents if you have the 
exact change, and fifteen cents if the other party to 
a transaction changes your quarter. 

On the village side of the lake there is a rather 
shabby hot bath establishment and an interesting 
concern for boiling down the water into a white 
powdery salt, which is widely sold as a medicine. A 
small tin box of the salts, holding about one quarter 
of a pound, makes twelve gallons of the water. An- 
alyzed, a gallon of the lake water yields the following 


ingredients: 

Sodic Chloride .............. diiibbinsdannesen 16.370 
I FINED ostccsscescnsscecsencscocen 9,241 
Lithic Carbonate..........ssse0s paeadion tote Traces. 
Re WIR i sninccésecdessssdcesosonsd 63.543 
Magnesic Carbonate .............sssccseceeee .233 
Ferrous Carbonate.............. adineaadinade .526 
CRS FI ascnccsscsescscssscsecseecn, a aee 
PEE I tcrnscsrrnossinthsncsonecavecs 175 
NI 5s acnscesciaiascontpadecsisan 10.638 
Potassic Sulphate....... senneasanshoosessone Traces. 
Sodic Diborate............. jeu pcaaceieetnen Traces. 
CRINGE ass accderascosccsscssnsaincns -551 

101.463 


Bathing in thelake is delightful. The water buoys 
one up so that swimming is easy and it has a soft, 
soapy feeling, cleansing the skin thoroughly and leav- 
ing it quite white. The taste is like weak lye, and 
the water is strong enough to take the color out of 
clothing. There is said to be no sale for soap in the 
village, the lake water needing no additional deter- 
gent, either for washing clothes or for personal ablu- 
tions. Its remedial qualities are chiefly shown in 
cases of rheumatism, erysipelas, scrofula and other 
forms of blood-poisoning. A small company of inva- 
lids can always be found quartered in the two little 
hotels of the village, but most of the frequenters of 
the lake are pleasure seekers from the neighboring 
towns of Spokane Falls and Cheney, and from the 
farming country near by. The business of entertain- 
ing people at the lake has not been developed beyond 
the country inn phase. The two hotels are kept by 
obliging people, who do as well as they can, but their 
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accommodations are deficient in quantity and very 
moderate in quality. There should be a large house 
with piazzas fronting the lake, and with hot and cold 
baths attached for both winter and summer use. As 
travel and population increase in this region such an 
establishment combining a sanitarium with a hotel 
would be well patronized. Here is achance forsome 
man of enterprise, who can be both physician and 
landlord. The value of the waters for many diseases 


has been placed beyond question by multitudes of | 


cures. 

I rode out to-day into the country north and west 
of here with the editor of the Medical Lake Banner 
as guide, and climbing a high hill swept the whole 
vast rolling plain with a good glass, from the Coeur 
d’ Alene Mountains on the east to the Badger Mount- 
ains on the west, and the Colville Mountains on the 
north. This is what is known as the Big Bend Coun- 
try, because of the great curve described by the Co- 
lumbia River in getting around it. The surface is 
streaked with a few belts of timber and spotted with 
patches of scab land, but a large part of it is excel- 
lent farming land. The farmers choose the depres- 
sions in thé surface for crops, and use the high ground 
for pasturage. How productive this land is may be 
understood from one fact. Last year no rain fell 
between the sowing of the spring wheat and the har- 
vest, yet the average yield of wheat in this county of 
Spokane was twenty-eight bushels to the acre. The 
region is not pleasing to the eye. It looks brown and 
desert-like in mid-summer, the bunch grass growing 
in little tufts, with spaces of bare ground between; 
but it is free from malaria, the winters are not severe 
and the summer nights are delightfully cool; stock 
feed on the dry grass all winter; 
soil is easy after the wool-grass, with its hair-like mat 
of roots, has been subdued by breaking; cereals and 
potatoes yield heavily and farmers prosper. The 
country is fast settling up, but there is still room for 
thousands more. It is the only extensive region of 
Washington Territory where good Government land 
can still be had. To reach it emigrants should buy 
tickets on the Northern Pacific to either Spokane 
Falls, Cheney or Sprague, and from one of those towns 
start on a land-hunting-trip. E. V. S. 
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MAKING A FARM IN THE PUGET SOUND Woops.— 
To start in to make a farm in the timbera man needs 
money enough to buy provisions for one year, to get 
acow, some pigs and fowls, necessary tools and 


seeds. Then if he is industrious he can get ahead 
rapidly. It is hard to start with nothing. The dis- 


advantages are: A road has to be cut from the main 


road to the settler’s claim ; there is no church, store 
or saloon at hand ; the land will have to be cleared 
of timber or (if a swamp) to be drained ; and at first 
it is apt to be lonely. 

The advantages are: Plenty of water for the 
family and stock, plenty of fuel, and cedar for rails 
and buildings, range for cattle, no very cold weather, 
no extreme heat, no blizzards, tornadoes or cyclones, 
no failures of crops from drouth, grasshoppers or 
potato bugs, no poisonous snakes, tarantulas or scor- 
pions. With these things in his favor, together with 
productive soil and a good market, the industrious 
settler has every chance for success.—Correspondence 
Tacoma News. 
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WHAT THEY RAISE IN DAKOTA.—When a man 
tells you this is a one crop country you tell him that 
Ananias, though a close blood relation of his, was 
respectable in comparison ; for old Ani. was a con- 
sistent liar who never told a lie that was not suffi- 


ciently plausible to have at least a semblance of | 


truth. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, and all root 
crops are indigenous to the soil and grow in the 
greatest profusion. Indian corn alone is an uncer- 
tain crop, and for the reason that it is liable to be 
caught by the frost betore it matures, therefore very 
little of it is planted. It is said, however, by old 
settlers, that the Dent variety, commonly known as 
Yankee corn by reason of its being grown extensively 
in the New England States, can be raised here with- 
out probability of failure. The potatoes we raise, 
the onions, and in fact everything almost in the way 
of vegetables. cannot be excelled anywhere upon this 
contivent.—Steele (Dak.) Herald. 


cultivation of | 


THE NORTHWEST, AUGUST, 1884. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


[In this Department the Editor will endeavor to answer 
briefly all inquiries concerning the Northwestern country, 
openings for settlement and new enterprise, promising 
investments for capital, railroad securities, ete. ] 


Several letters received for this department, are, 
owing to the absence of the Editor, held over for 
answer until our next issue. 


Room for More Cattle. 
NEW YorK, July 25, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

Is it too late now —I mean are all the good oppor- 
tunities gone —to engage in stock-raising in the 
Northwest, Montana in particular? 

NEW SUBSCRIBER. 

No. New herds are going into Montana constantly, 
either by rail or across the country from Wyoming 
and Texas ranges. We would advise you, however, 
to make a start this year, if you can. 


Rights of Preferred Stockholders. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 10, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

Will you please inform us whether Preferred 
stock of the Northern Pacific Railroad will have all 
the back interest paid on it at the rate of eight 
per cent, or will it only be paid in dividends in 
years when they earn it. In other words, will the 
stock be treated as bonds, or the same as ordinary 
stock ? 

No. The N. P. Preferred stock is not entitled to 
interest, but only to dividends when earned, to the 
extent of eight per cent in any one year. When there 
is a surplus after paying interest obligations and the 
eight per cent dividend, it will belong to the holders 
of the Common stock. 


Lands Between Kalama and Cacoma. 


MENOMONEE FALLS, July 13, 1884. 
To the Editor of The- Northwest: 

The Northern Pacific track between Tacoma and 
Kalama was built at the same time and I suppose 
with the same money as the track east of the Mis- 
souri River. Why should not its lands be subject to 
the claims of the Preferred stock the same as the 
other? F A. RUSSELL. 

Because the plan of reorganization under which 
the old N. P. bonds were converted into Preferred 
stock specified the lands east of the Missouri as sub- 
ject to the right of purchase by the holders of the 
stock. 


inal 


THE PROSPECTS FOR FARGO. 


From the Fargo (Dakota) Republican, 

The country surrounding Fargo is probably among 
the most fertile on the earth’s surface. It is not 
alone a wheat garden, but it is capable of producing 
immense crops of every kind of grain or vegetable 
that can be raised in the north temperate zone. Ina 
very few years our people will get into the habit of 
farming a smaller area of land, and it is not improb- 
able that in less than a decade the country for miles 


around Fargo, up and down the river and back across" 


the prairie to the west, will present a wonderfully 
changed appearance.. It will be divided into small 
farms, all thoroughly cultivated and every acre util- 
ized. The small farmer will be doing better and 
making more money from his small holding than the 
quarter or half section farmer can do. The produc- 
tions of this entire belt will seek a market in Fargo. 
This fact ought to be an encouraging one to our citi- 
zens and increase their faith in the future of the city. 
The very fact that it is the center of such a rich see- 
tion of country is enough to make of it a great city. 
But in addition to this it is bound to become, through 
increased railroad facilities, the distributing point 
for the whole Red River Valley and for all that sec- 
tion of North Dakota lying between the Red River 
and the James River, and for the country to the 
northwest as far as the Mouse River. Every section 
throughout this vast stretch of country will rapidly 
fill up with a population that cannot fail to become 
wealthy as a reward for their well directed labor. 
Fargo will then be the gateway to the garden of the 








world. The prospect for this city is to-day brighter 
than it ever has been in the past. The dull times 
are passing away and there are years of wonderful 
activity and prosperity in store for Fargo and her 
people. 


ooo 


PROFITS OF FARMING IN DAKOTA. 


A great many of the Eastern papers have been and 
are protesting against the great immigration to 
Dakota. Ifthey would take the trouble to look at the 
following, they would very readily see why so many 
people come here, and why they are so well pleased 
with the country. These are not mere estimates, but 
are facts that have been demonstrated within ourim- 
mediate vicinity. Mr. 8. 8. Keeler, living about six 
miles south of Wessington, on section 2-110-66, has 
contracted all his crops of this season, the figures ot 
which will show for themselves, whether or not it 
pays to farm in Dakota. The following is a state- 
ment of his whole season’s work : 








Breaking, 94 acres (@), $3.......... iiickcicielash iaecseaiinn $282.00 
Backsetting same ........... edhasane cesses ckebdesaaes 141.00 
47 bu. seed wheat @ $1.25...............cceceee - 58.75 
OOS GHB. cic cccisccsses eaonee devaancmnodon Montebesenie 53.75 
IO MIDE cikci cs cetecctacsccssxisavenessasinens 13.50 
25 bu. seed potatoes...............5 baoeeecees seseaae 20.00 

Labor of spring’s work, including board, 
RE ON cis eicaccactsccccecsicdscecsccies 180.00 
Expense of harvest.......... pebbatuaaedansen sakedeae 154.00 
Expense of threshing..............02.000 seccsceces 192.64 
Total...... eianniahicamnsdes chdbnaainanbaameesots $1,095.64 

PRODUCTS. 
900 bu. wheat @, $1.00..... rere ensnuesaunenmilas $900.00 
Pe hs MN i ipintcdcenskncinscspnccdsioxones 900.00 
400 bu. onions (0, 75€...........0000. Sebibnanbehaeae 300.00 
400 bu. potatoes (@, 40c........ peaaectnabs scence: aaa 
NE aiiincdinccantdiens eid cialis ci aiceacicidadiaeel $2,260.00 
EE GRUBB vin osiscdie circciccisccs eccesccese. 3,000.68 
RR re mae Ror mene PERT Me! $1,164.34 
— Wessington (Dak.) Times. 
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FALLS OF THE SPOKANE RIVER, W. T. 


Correspondence Glendive (Mont.) Independent. 

Above the town the river runs like a mill-race, and 
just above the falls is divided into three separate 
streams by two islands of basaltic rock ; each stream 
leaps down a fall of about forty feet and then two of 
the three joining together they make another mad 
leap on each side of an immense island rock that 
rises with perpendicular sides out of the middle of 
the river. And now joining together for the final 
plunge, over the whole river goes in a body, rushing, 
tumbling and seething, with an angry roar, and 
plunging into a cauldron of unknown depth; the 
whole river seems a mass of foam, and sends up 
constantly a pillar of spray higher than the tallest 
trees. This last leap and the cauldron, as seen from 
the bridge that spans the river just above, is a sight 
once seen never to be forgotten. It has a peculiar 
fascination about it—one never seems tired of looking 
at it—and day after day the same faces may be 
observed gazing from the bridge at the wonderful 
sight and cooling themselves in the spray. But there 
is another standpoint from which to view these superb 
falls, and the practical side is of much more conse- 
quence in the development of the town. These falls, 
with a bed and walls of solid basaltic rock, can be so 
easily controlled that, at less than half the usual out- 
lay, power can be obtained to run manufactories 
enough to employ thousands of hands and to form the 
support of a city of 50,000 inhabitants. Already the 
power runs two flour mills, one of very large dimen- 
sions, saw and planing mills. A furniture factory is 
building and the water works are to be run by the 
same power, and in all probability the electric works 








sicncnniaaaiedaiaiiac : 

THERE are 27,797,800 acres of the finest agricultu- 
ral and grazing lands in Montans tied up in Indian 
reservations. Of this amount the Crow Indians, 
numbering but 3,200 souls, hold inuseless idleness 


4,713,090 acres. 














SUCCESSFUL SETTLERS IN DAKOTA. | 





Upon our return we found a most agreeable travel- | 
ing companion. 

Six months ago he came to Dakota. When asked 
if it paid, he said: ‘‘I return with 160 acres of as | 
good land as the country contains, perfect health, 
ability to walk with ease thirty miles a day, when 
two miles exerted me defore ; an experience and 
pleasant memories that are to me invaluable ; a fund 
of information from books I never before had time to 
acquire ; a Christian character intensified by oppor- 
tunities for reading and thought, and a love for the 
church increased by the realization of its value, be- 
cause so long deprived of the public means of grace ; | 
all this and some town lots besides, for $600 and six 
months’ time.’”? I don’t wonder that young man 
thought he made a good investment of means and 
time. Another, sitting in the seat before us, like | 
another Methodist, proposed to tell his experience. 
He came to the Territory a year ago with $200. He 
bought three yoke of oxen for $480. With them he 
had earned enough to pay for his pre-emption and 
homestead, and plowed much of his own land, and 
then sold his oxen for $60 more than he paid.” He 
returned with government receipts for his 320 acres 
of land, a tree claim secured besides, and had loaned 
his sister enough to prove upon her pre-emption from | 
the proceeds of the sale of the oxen, and now was 
coming home to visit his parents in Iowa. Both | 
these young men, like every other man and woman 
we met in the Territory, believed in Dakota. —North- 


western Advocate. 


WHEAT CROP OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTWEST. 





From the Portland (Oregon) News. 
Last year calculations were made that with 
favorable season after April could ship 
300,000 tons of wheat from the Columbia River. 
But the season was not favorable ; drouth came 
after the first week in May and well into June, and 
we have had a fall, winter and spring that seemed 
to be made to order. 


a we 


The crop prospects from all 
sections are as good as earth, air and water can 
afford. The whole Pacific Coast will turn off great 
harvests, and fortunately the world has a great abun- 
dance of shipping at our service. Sailing vessels sel- 
dom now go on any but long voyages. The tramp 
steamer now crosses the Atlantic, or goes through the 
Mediterranean, the Suez Canal and to India, so that 
the old time Indiaman’s occupation is virtually gone. 
They now come to us instead of Calcutta and Bom- 
bay. Sailing vessels are in such great supply that 
we need not fear that tonnage will be scarce or high. 
A late estimate placed the world’s tonnage supply at 
one-half more than commercial needs. California 
will need not less than 1,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping, and the Columbia River will require from 
300,000 to 400,000, Our surplus for export will 
not be less than 10,000,000 of bushels and may go 
higher. Farmers have ‘improved this season and 
have put in all the grain that was possible. 
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A NEW THEORY ABOUT THE CHINOOK. 





Mr. William B. Gaw, of Miles City, in a recent let- 
ter to the Scientific American, advances the theory that 
the Chinook winds of Montana and West Dakota are 
upper currents of air, and attempts to refute the old 
idea that the Chinooks are the Pacific trade winds 
breaking through the mountain passes. Mr. Gaw 
made a series of observations to prove his theory, and, 
speaking of the effect of the Chinook upon the Yellow- 
stone Valley, he says: The great region embracing 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Dakotas, 
comprising the Yellowstone Valley, was, on the morn- 
ing of the 23d of February last, covered with snow 
from one to two feet deep, and the ice in the several 
great rivers ranged from two to three and a half feet 


thick. Ina little less than forty-eight hours this 
vast region was shorn of these habiliments, and its 
tributary rivers were all flowing into the principal 
valleys below. 

The deductions are that the Chinook is an upper 
current of air, so to speak, of one of the atmospheric 
arteries, bearing a regular and defined course, as note 





| you can live. 





the Gulf Stream in the ocean; that this aerial cur- 
rent becomes depressed and reaches the earth, and 
that the portion of such current that strikes any part 


| of Montana is in all its elemental purity. 
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ROOM FOR IMMIGRANTS. 





There is room in this county for immigration. The 
class most wanted is absolute settlers. Men should 
come prepared to stay, and there need be no question 
of support. Do not prepare yourself to stay by 
arriving penniless, for in no country can you reap 
before you sow. Do not expect a farm ready for you. 
Ready-made farms were taken long ago. Remember 
you are coming into a country that had a railroad 





excitement years ago, that has had several gold | 


site fever, 
and trails go. But step aside from the beaten track. 
You will find a bit of marsh to drain, a swale to 
clear of brush, or a good upland to clear. 


| excitements, and is now breaking out with the town- | 
It is thoroughly known as far as its rivers | 





II 








From the Portland News. 

The Gold Dust,*a staunch and trim little steamer, 
successfully ran the rapids at the Cascades of the 
Columbia yesterday morning. There were five per- 
sons aboard. The Gold Dust was built in Portland 
some five years ago. She is eighty-five feet in length, 
with a twelve-foot beam, and has a draft of six feet, 
light. For a year or two she ran as an independent 
boat between this city and Vancouver, then she was 
taken to the Columbia river to run between the Cas- 
cades and the Dalles. The owners had to cut the 
boat in two and haul the sections with teams around 
the Cascades Rapids. Lately her owners concluded 
to return the boat to service on the Willamette 
River. 

‘Tt was a mighty ticklish job to run the rapids,’’ 


| said Engineer St. Martin to a News reporter last 


If you | 


have money to pasture a few cattle, plant asmall | 


patch of ground and buy a small stock of provisions ; 
Stock pasture the year round, berries 


and game are abundant, and the climate is delight- | 


ful. But please notice that there are many who are 


| coming this way, and some must be unable to find 
Whatever you do, lose no time. — Skagit | 


work. 
(Wash. Ter.) News. 


_ 


STONE HOUSES. 





An item in Dakota economy, sooner or later, will 
be the rock scattered along our water-courses, 
sloughs and upon our hills. In the older counties, 
where these granite and limestone bowlders abound, 
comfortable farm buildings, houses and stables have 
been built of them. They are far more durable than 
wooden buildings, and can easily be made more 
ornamental. They are also more comfortable, cooler 
in summer and warmer in winter, than frame or brick 
dwellings. Each gountry naturally furnishes what 
proves to be the best building material for itself. 
During seasons of leisure the rock for farm buildings 
might be hauled and dressed at a cost, in reality, of 
nothing but unoccupied time. As contrasted with 


evening as he was enjoying a smoke in the engine 
room of the Gold Dust, snugly moored at Ham, Tay- 
lor & Co.’s dock. ‘‘ I’ve been on the water for over 
fifteen years, and it was the hottest time I’ve ever 
experienced. We started from the Utpper Cascades a 
half past eight in the morning, and a once shot intot 
the seething waters in the channel, close to the Wash- 
ington side. We shot through the rapids, fully 300 
feet in length, like an arrow. It didn’t seem to me 
to take us half a minute. The water was very 
rough, the mad waves dashing us to and fro. This 
channel is less than 100 feet wide, with savage rocks 
on both sides. Owing to the high water these rocks 
are some six feet under water and this fact made the 
trip the more dangerous. Twice in the rapid voyage 
I thought we were goners. The waves dashed 
against the boat viciously, knocking in the lights in 
the engine room and pouring a volume of water into 
the boat. I was drenched to the skin and so were 
the others. 

‘* Once out of the main rapids we had smooth sail- 
ing. We made the trip from the Upper Cascades to 


| the Lower Cascades, some six miles, in about as 


| many minutes. 
| spectators, mostly government employees,,and they 


| through the rapids. 


the cost of brick, the material is already made and | 


the cost of transportation is the same. Certainly 


the cost of dressing the rock cannot exceed the cost | 


of making brick. We would recommend to our 
farmers to save their cash and occupy their dull days 
in clearing their land of rock and converting it into 
permanent buildings.— Cooperstown (Dak.) Courier. 


—_———__+#~ 


NELLIE ARTHUR’S INDIAN CAYUSE. 





Speaking of the President’s daughter, a Washington 
correspondent says: ‘‘ Miss Nellie Arthur rides an 
Indian pony with a history. While the President 
was on his way to the Yellowstone Park with Gen. 
Sheridan last summer, he held a council with the 
Shoshone Indians near Fort Washabie, and gave them 
a number of presents. The chief, Sharp Nose, in 
return presented the President with this pony, which 


The Oregon shore was lined with 


gave us a round of hearty cheers as we safely rode 
One such a trip will do a man 
for a lifetime.”’ 

~ oO O 


SUGAR FROM THE Box-ELDER. — Here is an item 





| from the Sioux Falls Argus, and we think the idea 


will be a new one to most of our readers: ‘‘ We have 


| at our office a speciman of sugar made from the sap 


| maple sugar and appears fully as sweet. 


of the box-elder tree. The sugar is whiter than 
It was 
made by Robert Duncan, of Beresford, Dakota, who 


| manufactured quite a quantity of the sugar, and 


thinks it will be a bonanza for Dakota when the 


| numerous box-elders that have been planted during 
| the past few years reach a good size.’’ 


was sent back to Cheyenne with the military company | 


that escorted the President’s party, and shipped from | 


there to Washington. It is an odd-looking animal, 
being ‘calico-colored’ like those seen in circuses; and 
is covered with white and brown spots. By careful 
grooming the pony has been made quite presentable 
and when it is trained to harness Miss Nellie will use 
it in the dog cart as well as under the saddle.”’ 


+o. — - 


NortTH DAKOTA is as fine a stock-raising country 
as there is in the world. There are now millions of 
acres of choice feed — grass nearly knee-high — going 


to waste, which would support millions upon mill- | : 
vag “r | ritory at the beginning of the present year, January 1. 


ions of cattle, and in a few weeks transfer them into 
fat, juicy beef fit for a king to eat. A year or two 
will change the scene very much, and where now the 
rank grass nods in the wind will be seen countless 
herds of cattle and rolling acres of as thrifty grain as 
ever grew. It is almost impossible to imagine the 


wonderful possibilities of Dakota and the develop- | 


ments the next few years will witness, but there is 
sure to be the most rapid progress and greatest 
improvement ever witnessed in any country, and now 
is the time to catch on in order to keep up with the 
procession.—Lisbon (Dak.) Star. 








>> 





UtI1ziGN DAKoTA STONE.— Among other things 
that the Northwest is developing are its valuable 
quarries in granite, porphyry and silica. The quality 
of these stones is of the very highest. You know 
that porphyry and silica are extremely hard. They 
blunt the finest tools, and when polished they will 
cut glass like the diamond. By a new process, using 
tiny globules of chilled iron, we cut the stone with- 
out difficulty. The silica is of a rich terra-cotta 
shade and is being cut into slabs and sent to the 
growing cities of the West for pavements. The cost 
is about what granite is here, and it is polished and 
used for ornamental purposes.—A. H. Humphries, 
Sioux Falls, Dakota, in N. Y. Tribune. 








INCREASE IN MONTANA StTocK.—A correspondent 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press writes from Miles City, 
Montana, as follows: 

There were about 850,000 head of cattle in the ter- 


A close estimate of the increase would be about 100,- 
000 shipped in by rail from the east; 90,000 driven in 
from Texas, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho and Nevada ; 
anda branding of atleast 250,000 calves. Deduct from 
this a loss during the past winter of 40,000 head, 
which is a large estimate, a shipment of sixty odd 
thousand, and 20,000 killed at home, and the net in- 
crease will be about 325,000 head. I think the esti- 
mate of 90,000 as the drive-in much toosmall, and 
that in all probability it will be increased at least a 
third more. One prominent Northwestern stockman 
places the increase over all at not less than 450,000 
head. 
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“GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. | 


He Followed the Steer. 





Among the incidents of the cowboy region the | 
Helena Herald relates this: ‘‘The following story 
comes from the classic town of Benton on the Mis- 
souri: A sixteen-year-old cowboy was driving a steer 
through Benton the other day. It got scared and 
dashed through the back door of a saloon and out of 
the front door on the dead run, followed by the 
daring boy ona pony. As the steer passed through 
he jumped clear over a table around which were four 
men engaged in a friendly game of poker. When the 
men saw the boy following the steer they dodged 
under the table, which made the pony’s passage 
easy in leaping over the table. Fortunately the 
doors were wide enough, both rear and front, to make 
a good place of entrance and exit for the frightened 
steer.’’ 

—__—_—_—_ wee _ - - 
Up in Brush Craft. 

“Talking about sly thieves,’’ remarked a passen- 
ger from the West, ‘‘maybe you have ’em in New 
York and Chicago, but for thoroughbred slickness I’d 
take,a Pawnee Indian every day inthe week. Them 
redskins’ll steal anything that can be carried off, and 
the worst of it is they get. away with the stuff so 
completely you can’t find it. Remember one time, 
shortly after I wentout there, a surveyor lost a lot of 
his instruments one night. We know’d the Indians 
had took ’em, because there wasn’t no other thieves 
around, but what they wanted of them instruments 
was a puzzler. The Injun agent and a lot more of 
us made a thorough search of every tepee and cabin 
at the agency, but no trace of the missing articles 
could we diskiver. 

“When we got through, an old Montana mining 
prospector named Cowen came up an’ said he was in 
hard luck an’ wanted a bit o’ brandy to taper off his 
spree with, an’ if we’d pay him for his trouble he 
b’ lieved he could find the instruments. The surveyor 
made that all right an’ we started out agin. ‘ Did 
ye sarch that patch o’ underbrush, there?’ he inquired. 
‘Every foot of it,’ replied the agent; ‘we poked 
around in there for hours; no use goin’ there agin.’ 
‘But ye don’t want to do no pokin’ around,’ said 
Cowen; ‘just follow me and do as I do.’ Then he 
started in. He wouldn’t look around in the bushes | 
at all, but just skipped along, catchin’ ’m by their 
tops, one after t’other, trying to pull’em out. Pretty 
soon he struck one that was loose; he gave a yelp, 
pulled harder, when out it came, and down under 
the roots we found the surveyor’s things. ‘Can’t 
fool me on their dam brushcraft, if I hev bin drunk 
for a month,’ said old Cowen, asthe surveyor handed 
him a gallon jug o’ brandy, ‘jist to taper off on, ye | 
know.’”’ 





-e- —— 
Burial in a Mining Camp. 





From the Coeur d@’ Alene Eagle. | 


Stumpy Wicks was dead. The mountain fever had 
killed him. A few days before he had started off into 
the hills, telling the boys that he would find some- 
thing rich or never go out again. He did not find 
anything rich, and he never went out again. The | 
fever laid its grip on him and in three days he was 
dead. He had ‘‘ gone over the range,’’ the boyssaid. 
It was necessary to bury Stumpy Wicks. And how 
was he to be buried? By his relatives? He had no | 
relatives. By the town? There was no town. By 
his pard? He had nopard. Forty years ago Stumpy 
Wicks had left his home—no one knew where—and 
his people—no one knew whom — to wander alone in 
the West. He died alone. His wife, his mother, his 
sister, if he had one, will never know where he died 
or what hands laid himinhis grave. It was the boys. 
They got together and made a coffin out of a box or 
two and covered it with a black cloth. They put 
Stumpy into it, with a clean flour-sack over his poor, 
dead face. They chipped in and hired an ex-parson, 
who for some years had abandoned his profession, to | 
give Stumpy a “‘send-off.”’ They dug a grave to a | 
good, honest depth in the tough, red earth. They | 
went out and found a flat rock for a headstone, and | 
onitthey scratched the briefepitaph “Stumpy Wicks.”’ | 


Then they followed the coffin wagon to the grave, 
walking through the mud and rain. There were 


forty men who stood around that open grave and not 
one woman to drop a tear, as the ex-parson read ‘a 


| gore and glory. 
while hunting in Montana, he was elated with the 











brief portion of the Episcopal burial service and offered 
a short prayer. There was no history of Stumpy’s 
life. No one knew that history. It was doubtless a 
sad enough one, full of slips and stumbles; full of 
hope, perhaps, before he finally ‘‘lost his grip.’? They 
found a woman’s picture, very old and quite worn 
out, indeed, in Stumpy’s pocket, and this was buried 
with him. This was probably his history. 


A Cowboy in a Stampede. 





From the Chicago Herald. 

‘*One of the slickest things I ever saw in my 
travels,’’ said a passenger from the West, ‘‘was a 
cowboy stopping a cattle stampede. A herd of six 
or eight hundred had got frightened at something 
and broke away pell-mell, with their tails in the air 
and the bulls at the head of the procession. But 
Mr. Cowboy didn’t get excited at all when he saw 
the herd was going straight for a high bluff, where 
they would certainly tumble down into the canyon 
and be killed. You know that when a herd like 
that gets to going they can’t stop, no matter whether 
they rush to death or not. Those in the rear crowd 
those ahead, and away they go. I wouldn’t have 
given a dollar a head for that herd, but the cowboy 
spurred up his mustang, made a little detour, came 


> 


in right in front of the herd, cut across their path at 


| aright angle, and then galloped leisurely on to the 


edge of that bluff, halted, and looked around at that 
wild mass of beef coming right toward him. He 
was as cool as a cucumber, though I expected to see 
him killed and was so excited I could not speak. 
Well, sir, when the leaders had got within about a 
quarter of a mile of him I saw them try to slack up, 
though they could not do it very quick. But the 
whole herd seemed to want to stop, and when the 
cows and steers in the rear got about where the cow- 
boy had cut across their path I was surprised to see 
them stop and commence to nibble at the grass. 
Then the whole herd stopped, wheeled, straggled 
back and went to fighting for a chance to eat where 
the rear guard was. 

“You see that cowboy had opened a big bag of 
salt he had brought out from the ranch to give the 
cattle, galloped across the herd’s course and emptied 
the bag. Every critter sniffed that line of salt, and 
of course, that broke up the stampede. But I tell 
you it was a queer sight to see that cuss out there on 
the edge of that bluff quietly rolling a cigarette, 
when it seemed as if he’d be lying under 200 tons of 
beef in about a minute and a half.’’ 


ae _- 


Chased by a Buffalo, 





From the Bismarck (Dakota) Tribune. 
Mr. Charles Wheeler, of Chicago, who has been 
‘fout West’’ on a hunt, returned last evening with 
He explained to a reporter that 


sight of a big fat buffalo bull. 
he took aim and “ banged away. ”’ 


Preparing for the fray, 
The ball struck 


| the unsuspecting animal in the thigh, inflicting a 


slight wound. But the old ‘ buff’’ took the fling as 


| an insult and insisted on an apology or revenge. At 


the time of the shot the hunter and animal were 
about twenty rods apart, but the intervening space 
was rapidly decreased. Wheeler never saw a time 
when he could so truthfully repeat the immoral quo- 
tation that ‘‘ distance lends enchantment.’’ But the 
enraged beast would not enchant, and before another 
bullet could be sent as a mild checkmate he was 
tearing down upon the marksman with terrible fury. 
Mr. Wheeler struck out for a tree, and just as he 
jumped for the lower limb the buffalo struck the tree 
with terrible force, one of his horns tearing a ravine 


in Mr. Wheeler’s right calf. . As the animal backed 
up for another bunt, partially stunned by the sudden 
meeting with the tree, the terrified hunter scrambled 
to a safe height in the tree, and, strange to say, 
managed to hold his gun. Now it was time for 


| human vengeance, and the animal came forward again 


with another crash, and a snort, and the dried limbs 
of the tree flew like splinters ina cylone. When the 
hero of the story regained sufficient self-possession to 
know that he was still alive—but not on earth — 
and that the tree was large enough to resist the 
attacks of the ferocious bull, he discharged several 
bullets into his antagonist’s body. The latter fell 
panting, roaring,=snorting, and tossing the dust in 
great rolling clouds above him. When fully assured 
that the buffalo was dead, and after rendering the 








hide and flesh perfectly useless with bullets, Mr. 
Wheeler made a ‘‘bee line’’ tor the nearest station 
and purchased a ticket for home. His limb is now 
bandaged and healing nicely, but before he will be 
able to assume his usual open air exercise, he will 
have ample time to write a very interesting yellow- 
covered story of wild, bloody days on the frontier — 
based on facts and personal experience. 





Bloody Bill, the Terror. 





From the Houston Post. 


‘“Whoop la, whoop!’’ thundered a hairy, hercu- 
lean, heavily-armed Terror of terrible fellows, as he 
kicked open the rickety door of the ‘‘ Frontier 
Saloon,’”’ and glanced threateningly upon the quiet 
crowd within. With a defiant swagger, and many 
horrible oaths, he advanced to the bar and said: 

‘* How’s biz ter-day, Toddyman?”’ 

“Dull, Bill, dull. Can’t yer help me out?”’ 

“Of course I can—and will,’’ answered the Terror. 

Turning, he called out to the loafers scattered about 


the room: : 

‘*Come up hyer, come up, yer d— coyotes! an’ treat 
yo’sefs, an’ me too, at yo’ own expense. ‘‘That’s 
right,’’ he continued, as the ten or twelve persons 
addressed sprang nimbly from their keg perches and 
smilingly expressed their willingness to accept any 
invitation, however worded, the said Terror might 
extend. 

‘* Hump erlong, ! an’ ina hurry,’’ he growled 
savagely, as he noted one solitary exception to the 
unanimity of the acceptances, ‘‘or, by the crook of 
my elbow, I’1l hurt yer; hurt yer bad.”’ 

The single exception, however, quietly retained his 
seat. and neither by gesture nor speech did he show 
the slightest consciousness of the presence and the 
language of the most famous and infamous, desperate 
and dreaded devil that had ever frightened a Western 
sheriff into temporary civility. 

Great was our Terror’s amazement, and greater his 
wrath, when he became convinced that it was actu- 
ally the intention of the rash stranger to ignore him 
and his mandatory invitation. With huge, self-act- 
ing revolver in hand, he started toward him. As he 
approached nearer, the silent unknown uncoiled his 
long legs and extended himself gradually upward, 
and upward, and upward, until at last he presented 
to our astonished vision the towering form of the 
tallest and thinnest mortal we had ever seen. 

When within three or four feet of him the Terror 
paused and said: ‘‘I gives yer tu understan’ that I’m 
Bloody Bill—the terror of sherrufs and the pattern 
saint of undertakers. D’yer hear me?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes; I’m not deaf,’’ was the reply, in a cool, 
steady voice. 

** An’ I’m the favorite of hell, an’ the rival of de’th 
an’ dockters,’’ continued the desperado. 

‘*Fust rate record, that,’’ was the approving reply. 

“Im a jumping Jumbo—I’m the very fe’ther that 
broke the campbell’s back —I’m a Texas steer stam- 
peded—I’m a Curnel straight from Arkinsaw—an’ 
yer! look out, fur I’m goin’ ter shoot!’’ 
Simultaneously with the elevation of the revolver, 
the stranger’s foot flew forward and upward, the ball 
meant for his heart went crashing harmlessly through 
the roof—and then, with a rapidity of movement that 
gave to his russet brogan the appearance of a chunk 
of lightning in a mighty hurry, he kicked Bloody 
Bill under the chin, behind the ear, in the stomach, 


in the back, on the chin, with first one foot and then 
the other, and so effectually, too, that the astounded 
and thoroughly shocked man eater found it impossi- 
ble to use a single one of the half-dozen weapons 
attached to his belt. But the Terror was really 
brave, and he struggled pluckily to uphold and pre- 
serve the sanguinary reputation so dear and profitable 
to him, until his slim and supple antagonist finally 
terminated the fight by a double-footed kick that 
stretched Bloody Bill prone and breathless upon the 
floor. 

When restored to consciousness he approached the 
great unknown and said: 

“‘Fur the las’—but, fust, what shall I call yer? 
Gener’! — Dook — Prisidint?’’ 

‘*Plain mister,’’ said the other. 

‘What! Yer a plain mister!’’ exclaimed the Ter- 
ror, incredulously. 

** Jusso.”’ 

‘All right, all right, sence yer say so; by G—! yer 
deserve promoshun. Now, mister, fur some years 
I’ve thot I was a whole menag’ry in myself—lyon, 
elefint, wulf, an’ all that—but I’ll be durned ef hit 
don’t look ter-day like I’d been runnin’ a two-bit 
sideshow all erlong. Ef argreeyble, sir, I’d like tu 
Varn who an’ what yer air.’’ ; 

“*T,” replied the stranger, in a deep, grave voice, 
“fam the Great Amerikin Mule.’’ 

“‘Then, God be thanked,’’ gasped the trembling 
Terror, that yer didn’t have on yer irun shoes.”’ 
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TURTLE MOUNTAINS, NORTH DAKOTA. 





From the Grand Harbor (Dak.) Globe. 

The Turtle Mountains are but a range of hills, the 
highest of which, Butte St. Paul, is 745 feet above the 
prairie. They are heavily timbered with oak and 
poplar, contain many lakes, and cover a tract twenty 
by forty-five miles, the international boundary line 
dividing them. They extend east and west, and lie 
in Rolette and Bottineau counties. Two townships 
at the east end of the mountains are reserved for a 
band of Chippewa Indians, numbering thirty-one 
heads of families. Large deposits of coal are believed 
to exist in these hills, and several mineral springs 
have been discovered impregnated with iron and sul- 
phur, and surrounded by petrified moss, indicating 
the presence of minerals, which, if verified, will prove 
of inestimable value to the country. -The unlimited 
supply of fuel and timber is an advantage which all 
settlers prize very highly. The many open glades 
and sheltered pastures will afford the best winter 
grazing for sheep especially, or other stock. Two saw 
mills are operated and supply a good article of lumber. 
The Bradley Coal Mine on Silver River is being worked 
by a force of men employed by the syndicate at Dun- 
seith, and the tunnel is being carried in over a vein 
and a shaft will be sunk when a proper distance is 
reached. The specimens of coal taken from the mine 
were of the lignite species and it is believed will grow 
harder at a lower depth. The indications point to 
the existence of large amounts of coal there. The 
mountains end in a continuous succession of foothills, 
with here and there a lake or beautiful valley, and 
dozens of rapid little rivulets course down the ravines 
over pebbly bottom, and wind in and out over the 
level prairies which stretch away to the south for 
twenty-five miles. The wild flowers of the mount- 
ains are numerous and beautiful, and game very 
abundant, while fine fish are caught in the streams 
and lakes. The scenery about the mountains is very 
fine and picturesque. The soil in this region is a 
deep black, sandy loam, and produces quick and 
abundant crops. The land lies almost level and is 
abundantly watered from the mountains. One 
township is surveyed and in market, others are 
expected during the summer. The immigration has 
been large and continues. The settlements at the 
western part of the mountains, in Bottineau County, 
are composed of Scotch and French Canadians mostly, 
all well housed in comfortable two-story log houses, 
of dressed timber. 





OREGON FRUIT. 





From the Portland News. 

The extent and variety of small fruits is one of the 
most attractive features which Oregon presents to 
strangers at this season of the year. Cherries, cur- 
rants and raspberries are found in unlimited quan- 
tity, and for size and flavor cannot be excelled any- 
where on the globe. The cherries, in particular, 
challenge the admiration of people from the Central 
and Eastern States, who are unqualified in their 
praise of the fruit. In a large majority of the East- 
ern States the varieties of eherries are limited and as 
a rule they are small and exceedingly tart. Such 
cherries as the Royal Ann and Black Republican are 
seldom seen and rarely tasted outside of Oregon, 
except by those who are able to export them from 
this State. The currants, and raspberries too, are 
larger than the Eastern fruit and of better quality. 
It is asserted by some that Oregon small fruits do 
not can so well as their Eastern competitors, but this 
claim cannot be well founded. Fruit that is so su- 
perior fresh cannot be inferior after it is canned, if 
the work is properly done. There can be no doubt 


that the fruit-producing capacity of Oregon will make 
it attractive, should its superiority in raising grain be 
supplanted by Dakota, and it fail to prove pre-emi- 
nent in other particulars. Fruit is determined by 
the climate more than by the soil, and Oregon is 
favored by just such a climate as is calculated to pro- 
duce the best fruit. 


And yet, an old Oregon man, 





while listening to the enthusiastic compliments of 
new arrivals over the quality of the fruit they are 
permitted to enjoy, rarely fails to inform them that 
they must wait and try the plums before they are 
fully competent to speak intelligently of Oregon as a 
fruit State. The plums, it is asserted, excel the 
boasted production of California, and are so much 
superior to everything of the kind East, that the lat- 
ter can hardly be classified as plums at all, in com- 
parison. Little Jack Horner would never have been 
able to extract from his Christmas pie a plum with 
his thumb, had it been composed of Oregon plums. 
One would have been altogether beyond the little 
fellow’s strength and literature would have been 
deprived of one of its best nursery rhymes. 





A CANADIAN IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. 





Crrespondence Milton (Ontario) Champion. 

After crossing the two great coulies, we traveled 
for a couple of days up Crab Creek, which is another 
curious affair. It comes out of the ground in large 
springs, from which a good sized creek flows through 
grassy bottoms fur thirty to fifty miles, ending in a 
lake which has no outlet. Then, a few miles below 
the lake, it springs out again and runs into another 
sink, as before. There areseveral stockmen along the 
creek who raise cattle, horses,and sheep-—mostly sheep. 

We reached Ritzville on the fourth day, after driv- 
ing for twenty-five miles through the finest belt of 
furming country we had seen. We are told that this 
belt extends for over one hundred miles east and 
west and for twenty-five to fifty miles north and south 
of the railway. It has a dark rich soil, with clay 
subsoil, without a foot of waste land in thousands of 
acres. It has a warm climate, suitable for grains, 
roots and fruits of all kinds. It is as yet but sparsely 
settled, but will be rapidly appropriated in the near 
future. Its greatest drawback is the lack of timber, 
but lumber can be procured at the railway stations. 
After all it is much cheaper to buy lumber and fuel 
than to clear timbered land at a cost of several hun- 
dred dollars per acre. 

At Ritzville we took the east bound train. Dan 
stopped at Spokane Falls, while I came through to 
Montana. 

We had not a very pleasant trip all through, but in 
traveling over three hundred miles by wagon and on 
foot we had learned a good deal of a country that is 
unknown to most people, and has been misrepresented 
by many who know nothing about it. Last fall I 
was told that all the good ranch land in Eastern 
Washington was taken up; yet I found large bodies 
of fine land yet unoccupied close to the Middle 
Columbia. 

This spring we met disappointed emigrants, some 
of whom declared there was no good land in the 
Territory, and others who said all the good land was 
taken up. These parties had never left the railway ; 
they had become bilious, tired and homesick by their 
long trip from the East, and swallowed all they heard 
from others of their kind who had preceded them. 
Such men are, of course, unfit for pioneers—they 
should send out their wives to prospect for them. A 
man hunting land in a new settlement will often 
save time and money by paying one of the older 
residents to show him what he is looking for, the fee 
ranging from ten to twenty-five dollars. 

We now know by personal observation that there 
are millions of acres of fertile farming lands ‘still 
unoccupied in Eastern Washington, whfich afford a 
considerable range of choice as to climatie condi- 
tions and other characteristics. One can find sections 
where there is over two feet of snow in winter that 
lies from two to three months, and he can locate in 
other sections that have but six inches that lies only 
a few weeks. All the land that is not good for agri- 
culture is good for grazing, the whole country being 
covered with a fine growth of bunch grass. It is a 
good country for raising horses, cattle, sheep, or hogs, 
and there is money in allof them. Alfalfa grows 
luxuriantly, and once planted can hardly be eradi- 
cated. 





The climate is exceptionally healthy; the air dry 
and pure ; there are no cyclones, violent storms, epi- 
demics, or grasshopper pests. The man who cannot 
find prairie land to suit him in Eastern Washington 
is not likely to find it anwhere. No man should 
start from the East to hunt land there or anywhere 
else without enough money to pay traveling expenses 
when he gets there, and no man should pay the 
slightest attention to recently imported dyspeptics. 
If he wants reliable information, he can get it at the 
land offices or from old residents who know something 
about the country. There is a land office at Ritzville, 
which is a good point for land hunters to book for. 





DAKOTA MIRAGES.—This wonderful illusion is 
often seen in Dakota. Canistota is a small town on 
the Huron and Hawarden branch of the Dakota Cen- 
tral Railway. It frequently occurs that the mirage 
is so perfect that the people of Canistota can see the 
town of Parker, sixteen miles distant, up in the air. 
Moving trains, water tanks, steeples, residences are 
all distinctly seen. Highmore was lately favored 


witha similar illusion. A gentleman told us that 
one morning in May he stood in the town and looked 
over the prairie and counted hundreds of houses, 
shanties, lakes, etc. —Huron Leader. 





FRIENDLY WORDS FROM THE PACIFIC CoAsT.— 
THE NorTHWEST, E. V. Smalley’s illustrated 
monthly magazine, devoted to the development of the 
new Northwestern States and Territories, has been 
removed from New York to St. Paul, at’ which city 
the June number is published. There is wisdom in 
the change. The editor thereby gets at his base of 
operations, where he is in daily rapport with his 
readers. At New York the great Northwest is a 
comparative stranger ; at St. Paul one breathes the 
atmosphere and imbibes the influence of a new 
empire that has just been placed in communication 
with the East. THE NORTHWEST, we are glad to 
say, is a sensible paper; not a boomer of special 
localities to the disparagement of others ; but a fair 
and unprejudiced journal, which aims to present 
things as they are.— Tacoma (Wash. Ter.) News. 

A HEPPNER PERSONAL.—Mr. and Mrs. Jay Gould 
paid Heppner a visit one day this week, and were 
photographed by our artist. Mr. Gould was togged 
out in a big red U. S. blanket and buckskin mocea- 
sins. Mrs. Gould looked bright and pretty in a large 
bandana-handkerchief and a second-hand bed-quilt 
of the hue of old gold. Mr. Gould’s business in town 
was the purchase of two sacks of flour and seventeen 
bottles of essence of lemon, the former being loaded 
on Mrs. Gould’s shoulders and the latter poured down 
Mr. Gould’s throat. The fashionable gent attracted 
considerable attention as he drove his lady through 


our principal streets. They informed us that their 
old neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Stinkinsaddleblanket, 
with thirteen kids, were busy harvesting their crop 
of camas up in the Blue Mountains. There is no 
change in the camas market this year.—Heppner 
(Oregon) Gazette. 








ENGLISH CAPITAL IN CATTLE RANCHES.—With- 
in the past six months about $3,000,000 have been 
invested in purchasing stock ranches in Montana by 
Eastern capitalists. This money mainly came from 
New York City. During my visit and talk among 
your capitalists I find that there is a great disposi- 
tion to invest money in Western lands and especially 
in the cattle business. Perhaps capitalists are get- 
ting sick of Wall Street securities. But by far the 
greatest amount of money invested in American cat- 
tle-growing is by Englishmen. They practically 
control the cattle trade. | Within the past five years 
stock-raising has increased largely, and there is about 
five times the amount of capital invested now that 
there was then. All the talk about a “‘ panic in 
beef’? is done by speculators to keep up the price. 
The almost marvelous growth of this industry, and 


the renewed capital pouring into the Northwest will 
prevent the speculators from making a corner in beef, 
and it may even reduce the price in the next year or 
two. — A. R. Wright, ‘‘Cattle King,’’ of Montana, in 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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A DAKOTA PRAIRIE HOME. 





Rev. J. M. Caldwell in Northwestern Advocate, 
Saturday morning, engaging a carriage, I rode twenty- 
five miles north. 
and impressive rides of my life. A vast and beautiful 
prairie, now smooth and level, then rolling with 
buttes in the distance, not a tree to be seen in any 
direction, but a cabin or a house upon every quarter 
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It was one of the most interesting | 


section, where seven months ago not an improvement | 


had been made, ora settler hadcome. Butone fence 
was seen in that ride of fifty miles. Stacks of hay 
and grain were seen on every side, as in the older 
parts of the country. Here was a conjunction of 
native wilderness and civilization upon vast prairies, 
yesterday the home of wild beasts and Indians, and 
to-day dotted with the mark of cultivation and 
improvement. Niagara thrilled me but little more 
than did this ride with the reflections that it neces- 
sarily awakened. 

Returning, I stopped for my dinner. 
house nineteen feet square, a story and a half high, 
with pyramidal shingled roof, of plain boards and 
battoned, and with no ceiling or plaster within. 
Except the windows and doors, which were of the 
usual size and finish, the house was encased up to the 
eves with sod to protect it from the wind and cold. 
The work was so neatly done that the sod really 


It was a | 


added to the attractiveness of the place, giving it a | 


warm and sheltered appearance. Within I found a 
fine looking and appearing young couple, who were 
married and came here last July, and were seemingly 
enjoying “‘love ina cottage,’’ as much as any bride 
and groom that I ever saw. Here was a well-selected 
furniture, paintings by the bride upon canvas, wood 
and china, numerous embroidered ornaments, and 
everything indicative of culture, good taste and good 
sense. The young man was studying medicine and 
chemistry with much less diversion and distraction 
than he could have done in the city. Their home 
cost less than two hundred dollars, including house, 
stable, two wells, and 160 acres of land, and yet 
it was not only comfortable but very attractive. 
They were meeting their expenses, saving money, 
and conferring a great favor on the public by 
entertaining transients. A well-spread table, sup- 
plied with a variety of food, well cooked over a 
kerosene stove — the only one in the house — satisfied 
our physical wants. 
their experience in their Dakota home and some of 
their guests’. Two young ladies, teachers, graduates 
ot one of our Illinois Methodist colleges, had been 
entertained there the night before. With wide shoes, 
a knapsack, and a revolver, they walked with ease, 
carried their own supplies, and secured diversion and 
fresh meat. These ladies had become very skillful 
in the use of the rifle and revolver. 


While waiting they told us of | 


While sitting | 


by the open door, a gopher stopped a few yards dis- | 


tant, when one of the young ladies, accepting a jocu- 
lar challenge, shot it in the head. 
another came in sight, and she shot that as quickly. 

— +e 


VERDANT OREGON. 





Correspondence St Paul Pioneer Press. 


Not long after | 





jand, where the roadbed as well as the scenery is mag- 
nificent, could be more delightful than those about 
Portland. But it is after you have left the pictur- 
esque ravines, after you have climbed the steep decliv- 
ities and descended on the other side, and taken a 
rapid drive to the new cemetery, that the full beauty 
of the country dawns upon you. Trulya loveliersite 
for such a purpose was neverchosen. From its heights 
a full view of the whole valley can be obtained, of 
the river, the city and surrounding tunnels, as well 
as the distant mountain ranges, and the Columbia, 
dotted with its crafts. Last, but very far from least, 
within reach of the vision, are no less than five snow- 
sapped peaks —all so beautiful, with their crowns of 
purest white piercing the cloudless blue. Ifone might 
be surrounded forever by such loveliness, death would 


seem more like an exquisite dream than the end of | 


life. In the city beyond is restlessness and care, work 
and worry ; while here is infinite beauty and eternal 


repose. 
— = —_— 


THE KITTITAS VALLEY. 


From the Ellensburgh (Wash. Ter.) Standard, 

Kittitas Valley is fully twenty by twenty-five miles 
in extent. Grain and all ordinary crops can be 
excelled nowhere either for certainty or yield per 
acre. In the valley are perhaps 2,000souls. Through- 
out the county several other important settlements 
are springing up. 
in all probability permanently the county seat. 
Four general merchandise houses, several lesser 
establishments, two newspapers, a national bank, a 


$10,000 hotel, ete., are its leading local features. In the 


. : ; | county are five grist and sundry saw mills. ‘There are 
library, an organ, a sewing machine, good walnut | _ 8 Iry saw mills. There are 


not two deeded farms advertised for sale in the whole 
region. A large amount of railroad and some govern- 
ment land is yet vacant. In the county are probably 
3,500 people. When afforded an outlet our popula- 
tion could as readily reach as many thousand. Cli- 
mate exceedingly healthful; hot in summer but 
tempered by wind; cold in winter, but rendered 
highly agreeable by continual calm, which enables 
us to make the most of two or three months’ sleighing 
usually at our disposal. All natural advantages are 
yet almost untouched, for the reason that under 
existing transportation conditions we are not able to 
help ourselves. We have now two crops on hand, 
and our people are putting ina third of much greater 
acreage. This is done upon strength of the expecta- 
tion that the Cascade Division of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad will reach the valley soon. Should this 
expectation not be realized we will be compelled to 
look to the Columbia River for an outlet. 


>eoo 
A LAND GRABBER. 





‘Do you see that old fellow sitting across there 
with a linen duster on ?’’ said a guest of the Grand 
Pacific, pointing to an elderly individual who was 
reclining on one of the sofas in the lobby. ‘ He is 
the most unconscionable land-grabber in America. 
He and I came in together from St. Paul to-day and 
he told me about it. He went up to Dakota three 
years ago from New York State, and after looking the 


| country over he made up his mind that it was a good 


Yet the constant rains in this region make the ver- | 


dure of Oregon something unparalleled in beauty. 
Scarcely a tree is without its heavy blanket of moss, 
and the different shades of green, varying all the way 
from the tender germ of the young elm to the somber 
darkness of the fir, are simply exquisite. The roads 
in the suburbs of Portland wind around most won- 


derful ravines, with sides completely covered by lux- | 


uriant growths of timber, and with wild flowers in 
the utmost abundance —and all at a time when, in 
the same latitude East, we know of nothing but 
* trees bare and brown, and the air threatening snow. 
From many an aperture in the steep banks bursts a 
rill of cool mountain water, mingling its music with 
the tingle of cowbells from the distant meadow, than 
which no sounds are sweeter or more grateful to the 
No earthly drives, except those about New Eng- 


ear. 








place to settle. Land was to be had cheap by pre- 
emption, and what do you suppose the old cuss did ? 
He was unmarried and had no one but himself in all 
the world. He went back East and married a widow, 
who had one widowed and three old maid daughters, 
and brought them all out here. Then the old man 
entered a claim, and the daughters, four of them, all 
entered claims alongside. So there you have it. 


The old man practically owns 800 acres of good land. 
He built the girls shanties on their claims, and they 
live in them enough to satisfy the law, but the whole 
thing is done under the superintendence of the old 
man, who is an old reprobate, I fear. I asked him 


Ellensburgh is temporarily and* 





A ST. LOUIS CAPITALIST’S OBSE 
TIONS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


RVA- 





From the St Louis Democrat. 

A party of capitalists of this city, consisting of N, 
G. Larimore, Leonard Matthews, W. H. Thompson, 
H. L. Newman and a few others, have returned from 
an extended tour through Montana, Dakotaand Min- 
nesota. Mr. Matthews was enthusiastic yesterday, 
both about the trip and the country through which 
they passed. 

A CATTLE PARADISE. 

“Tf there ever was a cattle heaven,’’ he said “it is 
Montana. We ran up to St Paul and thence across 
the country to Miles City, where we left the railroad 
and struck off toward the south about 110 miles, 
Here we spent some time, and from my examination 
of the country I don’t think it could be excelled for 


-attle raising. The grass, which grows to a consider- 


| able height, is so luxuriant that the people sayif you 


ride a horse all day and then place grain before him 
he will turn from it to eat the grass. Then if the 
weather should be such as to injure it, it only does 
for about half its length. The lower portion remains 
fresh and green, and in the spring begins to grow 
again.’’ 

After describing a ‘‘round up”’ the speaker contin- 
ued: ‘‘On one ranch this season they branded 6,000 
calves. As for loss, I only saw six dead cattle all the 
time I was there — that is, six cattle that had died 
this season. To show you how quickly a man can 
realize on his capital it only costs $1 a year tosupport 
acow. That cow has a calf which is worth the min- 
ute it can walk around $20 cash. That calf, if itisa 
bull, will be worth in three years $35 or $40. Ifitis 
a heifer, she will have two calves herself inside ot 
eighteen months. You see a calf is worth more in 
that country than it is here because it increases so in 


value at such little cost. Why, I was astonished to 


| see car loads of cattle from Indiana, Ohio and other 


barley and 
| cheaper than we can here. 


| and is, they claim, equal to our finest hay. 
| gether the country is a glorious one, and I think if 


if the widow he married was good looking and amia- | 


ble, and he replied : 

‘Oh, no; I can’t say sheis. I would a heap 
rather taken one of the girls, and I may yet, when 
the old woman is gone, but business is business, and 
the only way I could get the whole family was to 
take the mother first.’’’—Chicago Herald. 





placesin the East going West to be fattened. One gen- 
tleman from Texas told me that he could fatten a 
steer to above the average weight in Texas, send it up 
to Montana and it would gain 200 pounds.’’ 
NORTHEAST DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 

“By the way, to show you how rapidly that coun- 
try is growing, a banker was telling me that where 
eighteen months ago the range between Devil’s Lake 
and Larimore, fifty miles, did not contain more than 
a few thousand dollars worth of improvements, the 
township of Devil’s Lake is now assessed for $250,000 
of improvements alone. From Devil’s Lake we took 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad south, 
passing through Minnesota, and there I saw what I 
had never seen before —a real paradise for wheat. I 
stood in one field and as far as the eye could reach 
there was nothing but sky and wheat. It was the 
grandest sight of the kind I ever saw. Much of the 
wheat was headed out, too, and all of it looking splen- 





didly. The soil along in Dakota and Minnesota is 
peculiar. It isa rich black loam, with enough sand 


in it to keep it from clogging, and it has this advan- 
tage: in winter it freezes several feet deep, and it does 
not thaw eut until August. Meantime if they have 
a dry season, as they had last year and the year before, 
the frost beneath the surface, melting sends up enough 
moisture to prevent the grain from dying, and they 
have a good crop anyway. They raise a good many 
hogs up there, too. In fact, I saw one weighing 600 
pounds. They feed them on chopped up potatoes and 
within certain limits can raise them 
They only require to 
build houses of sod as a protection in winter. Their 
wheat straw they use as fuel in running harvesting 
machines, but their oat straw is different from ours 
Alto- 


the people of St. Louis knew more about it there 
would be a rush in that direction that would soon fill 
up all the available space. 

‘*As far as the wheat crop is concerned, I don’t see 
how they are going to get cars enough up there to 
bring all the wheat to market.’’ 
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CONCERNING THE CROPS. 


A Promising Outlook in Dakota and Minnesota— | 


The Dakota Corn Crop. 


[PREPARED FOR THE NORTHWEST.] ~ 


Sr. PauL, July 29, 1884.— The recent severe 
hail and rain storms in Dakota 
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of an increased average yield so much as increased 
acreage. Last year the total acreage was put at 
1,074,000 which, at an average of a little less than 


| eighteen bushels, gave a total of 18,000,000, which 
| was probably not far out of the way. No official 


and Minnesota | 


have caused a good deal of alarm as to the damage | 


done to crops. From reports received from over 300 
points in the Northwest, embracing all the storm 


beaten territory, the extent of the damage is very | 


small compared with the total area. The storm of Fri- 
day first struck at Sheldon and advanced north and east. 
The counties of Barnes, Ransom and Cass all suf- 
fered some and the loss will be many hundreds of 
acres of wheat. The loss will be heaviest on oats 
comparatively, as that grain was blown down more on 
account of the rank growth of straw, and much of it 
will not straighten up so that it can be harvested. 
The total amount of wheat damaged and _ totally 
destroyed is about 2,500 acres as near as can _ be esti- 
mated. 
and much more severely damaged. But this is a 
very small amount compared with the total acreage 
and will cut no figure in the average crop. 
THE OUTLOOK IN DAKOTA. 

With the exception of this storm the condition of 
the crops along the Northern Pacific Road and 
branches in Dakota, and also in the Red River Val- 
ley, is very good, though not all that could be de- 
It appears from extended trips in the country 
by careful observers 


sired. 
that the exceedingly warm 


weather in June had a damaging effect. The grain 


grew too rapidly and much of it headed out before | 


the straw had fully developed. Much of the straw 
is very short, and in many fields the heads are not 
well filled. 

The wheat ¢ op of Dakota this year will be a gcod 
one, but it will not be as large as many reports sent 
out to the daily papers have declared. Many fields 
will yield 25 bushels to the acre, but the majority 


will not go over 18 bushels. It is probably a safe 


About 1,000 acres of oats are entirely ruined | 
| that of Iowa and Nebraska. 


| very large. 


| son of prosperity this year far beyond the expecta- | 


figures have yet been received on this ’s é : 
8 y ‘ vnipepearers orubeee ated how satis‘actory is the progress the place is making. 


from the best information to be had it is safe to put 

the total crop at 23,000,000 bushels. 

alone claims that she will produce 2,500,000 bushels, 

but that claim is perhaps 500,000 bushels too much. 
CORN IN DAKOTA. 

The corn crop this year will be larger than ever 
before in the history of the Territory. In Northern 
Dakota, where, it has been claimed, corn cannot be 
raised, there will be a good crop. Farmers did not 
plant largely, devoting most of their land to wheat, 
but where corn has been properly put in and care- 
fully cultivated the yield will be large and prove 
astounding to those who have doubted the capability 
of this section to produce this cereal. In Southern 
Dakota the crop promises to be enormous, rivaling 
The weather has been 
favorable from the time the seed was put into the 
ground, and with no early frosts the yield will be 


ities. 
Oats will also yield largely as well as barley, and 
the indications now are that Dakota will have a sea- 


tions of the so-called boomers. Mr. Oliver Dalrymple, 


| the pioneer bonanza wheat farmer, in an interview 


| these are comparatively few. 
thing in connection with wheat prospects is the | 


estimate to place the average yield of Dakota at 18 | 


bushels. 
the total yield will be greatly in excess of last year. 
The reports of assessors are now being filed and from 
them some idea of the crop can be obtained. Cass 
County, of which Fargo is the county seat, gives the 
following as the acreage in crops: Wheat, 320,536 ; 
oats, 49,640 ; barley, 6,453; corn, 218; rye, 59; po- 
tatoes, 1,213; peas, 143; beans, 56; total acreage in 
crop, 378,310; new breaking, 22,514; tame hay, 
3,388 ; acres of cultivated trees, 1,364 ; acres taxable, 
873,168 ; number of grain elevators, 36; capacity, 
2,000,000 bushels. There are 8,516 horses in the 
county, 2,119 mules, 6,765 cattle, 1,007 sheep, 2,387 
swine, and 36,665 fowls of various kinds. The as- 
sessor places the average yield the county through at 
sixteen bushels per acre for wheat. This would give 
a total yield of 5,128,676 bushels this season, in this 
one county. 

This county contains some of the largest farms in 
Dakota and the above estimate of the crop may be 
taken as a fair indication of the whole Territory. 
Ransom County gives 75,520 acres of whéat, 8,921 
oats, 2,300 barley and 1,941 in other crops, making 
a total of 88,682 in cultivation and 14,000 acres of new 
breaking. There are 1,562 horses in the county, 172 
mules, 2,740 cattle, 117 sheep and 800 hogs. In 
Dickey County there are 21,616 acres-of wheat, 7,947 
corn and 1,326 in other crops, making a total of 
32,703 in crop, and 8,115 acres of new breaking. 

WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE? 

From present indications harvest will begin in 
Southern Dakota about August 5, and in Northern 
Dakota a week or ten days later. In the James 
River Valley barley and oats are being cut now and 
occasionally a field of grain is almost ripe, but the 
wheat harvest will not generally begin before the 
dates above mentioned. The total wheat crop will 


not fall far short of 23,000,000 bushels this year, fully 


last week, said : 

‘* The aggregate yield of wheat, providing no seri- 
ous injury comes to it, will be larger this season than 
ever. There are, of course, in some _ localities, 
patches of wheat that will not yield plentifuily, but 
The most gratifying 


cheerfulness and air of prosperity which seems to per- 
vade the Territory. Merchants and farmers alike, 
now that there seems no possibility of danger to the 
crop, wear smiling faces. Certain it is that the 
impulse given to business by the promising state of 
affairs in Northwestern fields will in the next thirty 
days be visible ‘‘all along the line ’’ In consequence 


r P | of the contraction of credits and consequent reduc- 
The acreage has increased very largely and | 


tion in country merchants stocks of goods this sum- 


| mer, there must be large and constant demand for 


| supplies from this time forward.’’ 


The harvest, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dalrymple, will commence in Dakota 
about August 5. Oats will be ready to cut by the 
4th inst. and wheat from the 5th to the 8th. 

In answer to an inquiry into the bearing cholera 
would have on the movement and price of wheat Mr. 
Dalrymple ventured the opinion that should the chol- 


era become epidemic in Europe, as seems likely to be | 
the case, such a state of affairs would be totheadvan- | 


tage of American shippers of cereals, and could not 
possibly work any disadvantagetous. It would tend 
to keep back the Russian and Eastern wheat, and in 
that case a large portion of the wheat supplied must 
come from America.”’ 


MINNESOTA REPORTS. 


The heavy storm which visited Fergus Falls Wed- 
nesday did a great deal of damage to the crops in that 
vicinity, and a hail storm along the line of the Omaha 
about the same time also caused much injury to 
small grain. Much of it was blown down, and can- 
not recover so that it can be harvested. In 
some places the grain was beaten into the ground 
and dirt washed over it, entirely burying it 
beyond any possibility of recovery. Of course 
such instances are rare, but the total damage will be 
seriously felt. The storms in other parts of the 
State have, as a rule, not been very destructive, and 
the total amount of grain destroyed from this cause 
will not exceed asmall fraction of one per cent of the 
total. 
Minnesota, makes the following report as to the pres- 
ent condition of the wheat crop: 


fully 16 bushels per acre, making a total crop of 44,- 
000,000. He says this is a very conservative estimate, 


and many well-posted persons have placed the figures | 
as high as 48,000,000. Mr. Young says the total may | 


reach 45,000,000 bushels. The corn crop is the best 
that has been seen for years. The plant is very strong 
and is now out of the way of drouth. The only 


damages now are hail storms and early frosts. The | 
wheat harvest will begin August 1, and many fields | 
Oats, rye and win- | 
ter wheat are now nearly all cut, and the hay crop is | 


will be ready to cut sooner. 


being taken care of. 


Walsh County | 


RECENT PROGRESS OF TACOMA. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
TAcoMA, W T., July 24, 1884. 


People in this terminal tide-water city of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad do not themselves realize 


‘*T suppose you find little change since you were here 
last,’’ remarked a lawyer who is one of Tacoma’s old 
citizens. ‘‘On the contrary I find a great deal of 
change,’’ I replied. ‘‘ In fact no town between Min- 
neapolis and the Pacific Coast, with the possible 
exception of Spokane Falls, can show as large a 
growth in the past year, in proportion to its former 
size.’? The visitor who drops into a town once ¢ 
year and looks about him is usually a better judge 
of the progress it is making than the steady resident, 
who cannot well make comparisons between the 
looks of the place on one date and another. Since 
September last the development here has been sur- 





The crop is now fully as far advanced as | 
| that of Iowa and is ahead of Nebraska in some local- | 


Mr. H. H. Young, the statistical agent of | 


The total acreage | 
is 2,757,218 acres, and the average yield will be | 





prising. Let me note a few salient features of it. 

Just there is the big new hotel, standing on a 
bluff and looking across Commencement Bay and 
the Puyallup River and acro s fifty miles of forest, 
connecting the rich hop gardens of the Puyallup 
Valley, to the great snow dome of Mount Tacoma 
and the lower peaks of the Cascade Range. The 
| hotel, like the town and the mountain. is called the 
Tacoma. It isso handsome, so spacious, so tastefully 
and comfortably furnished, and so well kept that 
| it is absolutely above any reasonable criticism. 
Whether the architecture is Elizabethan or Queen 
Annie or something else adopted from medizval 
times I cant say, but it is strikingly odd and attract- 
| ive, and as the structure is all of stone, or rough- 
| cast brick, with red brick trimmings, it avoids the 
appearance of flimsiness and insecurity so common 
in Eastern watering place hotels. It is intended for 
both a winter and summer resort. A_ veritable 
haven of comfort and content, it stands a long way 
ahead of any other hotel on the Pacific Coast north of 
San Francisco. The cost. of building and furniture 
has been about $200,000. It is the property of the 
Tacoma Land Company and is managed by W. D. 
Tyler, late of the Logan House, at Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the summer hotel at Cresson, on the Alle- 
ghanees, who came out with his entire staff to con- 
duct it. 7 

Next there are the new school buildings — the 
Central Public School and the Annie Wright Semi- 
nary, both excellent frame edifices, and the latter of 
considerable architectural beauty. The Seminary 
was endowed by Charles B. Wright, of Philadelphia, 
with a gift of $50,000, and Bishop Paddock has 
raised for its benefit $30,000 more by his personal 
efforts. A college for boys is soon to be erected, and 
the liberal Mr Wright, who is called the father of 
Tacoma, has given this institution, which will also 
be under Episcopalian charge, another $50,000. 





Next in order among the important improvements 


of the present year should be mentioned the gas and 
water works, now in progress of erection, and after- 
wards I might make a list of about adozen good 
brick business blocks, built or building, of sundry 
manufacturing enterprises, of miles of graded streets, 
and of at least 100 new houses. The new 
dwellings are noticeable, not only for their number, 
but also for their style and cost. They are evidently 
built by people who have come here to stay and are 
sufficiently prosperous to live well. 

Tacoma is no longer an experiment. If it is an arti- 
ficial town made by the fiat of the railroad company, 
as its rivals on the Sound declare, it has put its roots 
well down by this time, and is thriving in quitea 
natural way. It is a likable sort of a place. The 
| midsummer weather is delightfully cool. Apples, 
| pears and plums grow in the gardens and weigh the 
tree branches down to the ground. The land loves 
flowers as well as fruits and decks itself with roses 
| and clematis, honeysuckles, pinks and _ lilies. 
| Aromatic airs, cooled by the snows of the incompara- 
| ble mountain, blow over leagues of firs and cedars, 
The townspeople are amiable and intelligent. They 
read the new books and magazines, play pianos that 
come from Boston and New York, dress, dance and 
drive, and do not realize that the center of our 
| American culture is 3,500 miles distant. . Vv. 8. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET, 








[PREPARED FOR THE NORTHWEST. ] 

MINNEAPOLIS, July 29.—The wheat market has 
presented some curious phases since the last monthly 
review. While stocks have steadily decreased and 
the scarcity of hard wheat is growing more apparent 
every day, prices have declined to the lowest point 
ever reached in this city with one exception. In 
1878, on the 10th of July, No. 1 wheat sold in this 
market at 88 cents. There was nograde of No. 1 hard, 
but the wheat raised then was really hard wheat and 
the same as our No. 1 hard now. On the 10th of the 
present month No. 1 hard wheat sold at 89 cents. 
In August, 1878, old wheat sold at $1.03 and new 
had risen to 98c. The price of flour was then quoted 
at $6@$6.25 for patent process, about the same price 
it is now selling at. At that time the receipts of 
wheat averaged less than 10,000 bushels per day and 
shipments of flour about 3,000 barrels. On the 10th 
of the present month the receipts of wheat were 
60,000 bushels, and the shipments of flour 21,000 
barrels. This is about the daily average during the 
month up to the 20th. 
began to recover and a few days later No. 1 hard sold 


On the 13th of July prices | 


up to 93 cents, at which point it has remained, occas- | 


ional sales being made at a fraction under. The 
highest and lowest prices of the month were as fol- 


lows: 






HIGHEST. LOWEST. 
hs BBE ccancescenecconesescoqparsecascss 97 cents. 89 cents. 
No. 2 hard......... - 9146 “ 83 
No. 1 Northern ~~, es 78 « 
No. 1 regular 86 “ 77 . 
No. 2.. as OF - 73 oa 
TP, Docccnssececcccessesccccsenatccccecssccsese 70 aa 68 - 


There seemed to be no good reason for the depres- 
sion of the market at the time of its lowest ebb, 
though many theories were advanced. 
and all Eastern markets were weak and unsettled and 
this fact apparently exerted some influence here, 
though usually this market is not affected by outside 
influences. The most apparent reason for the decline 


The only hard wheat of the Northwest which goes to | 


Eastern mills finds its outlet by the Northern Pacific 
and boats from Duluth. The prospects for a large 
crop in the Northwest this year make it probable 


that more hard wheat will be allowed to go by this | 


market than ever before. 
Association bought heayily at the beginning of the 
new crop and paid high prices. The steady decline 
during the winter left an enormous amount of this 
high priced wheat on their hands, which they were 


Last year the Millers | 


compelled to grind and seli the flour at the lowest | 


prices known for years. On the Ist day of October, 
1883, the association had 
bushels at prices ranging from 80 to 90 cents. They 
carried much of this wheat through the winter, paid 
interest on the money invested and at any time after 
December could have bought the same wheat at much 
lower prices than they paid. It is estimated that 
many of the millers are now grinding wheat which 
cost them $1.10 per bushel. They can buy the same 
wheat now for 93 cents. With the experience of last 
year the association will not be apt to rush into the 
market at the beginning of the season and they have 
no good reason to do so. If no serious accident hap- 
pens to the crop there will be an abundance of good 
milling wheat and no special effort will be necessary 


to obtain it. Increased elevator facilities at Minne- 


| apolis and Duluth and the attraction of outside 


| capital gives assurance that the crop will be taken 
care of, and the millers will be able to buy their sup- | 
plies in the open market as they need them and save | 


The Chicago | 


money by doing so. 
Association have decided to withdraw their buyers 


bought over 6,000,000 | 


THE NORTHWEST, AUGUST, 1884. 


It isannounced that the Millers | 


on all the roads leading into Minneapolis except the | 


Northern lines, running through the hard wheat 
country. The association will make an effort to 
control the hard wheat for their own use but will 


pay no attention to other grades. If this plan be 


| carried out more wheat will be thrown on the market 


is the fact that many of the large millers had not at | 


that time used up their stocks of high priced wheat, 
and in fact it is claimed that some of them were 
sellers instead of buyers. They find it very difficult 
to dispose of their flour in the East for ready cash 
and money has been very close with them. Many 
outside mills in various parts of the Northwest have 
been shut down for weeks owing to the demoralized 
condition of the flour market, and the demand for 
wheat has been narrowed down to closest limits. 
Later there has been a better demand and prices are 
firmer. The Eastern markets are all stronger and 
there is good evidence of a steady local market until 
the new crop comes in. The reduction in stocks has 
been steady and gradual and the total decrease since 
a month ago is about 300,000 bushels at Minneapolis 








alone. The decrease at the three principal points in 
the Northwest is as follows : 
July 28. June 30. 
Is ccnciniantinciiinenasinnniiiaiii 1,437,442 1,737,900 
St Paul ee 115,000 213,000 
Duluth 640,000 1,212,225 
OS 2,192,442 3,163,125 


Decrease for the month 970,683. 

Of the above amount in store at Minneapolis 
310,706 bushels are No. 1 hard and 166,402 No. 2 
hard, making a total of 477,108 bushels of hard 
wheat. Although harvest is near, this is a very 
light stock, and should any serious accident befall 
the new crop, the mills would find it difficult to 
obtain supplies. The receipts are daily growing 
smaller and the decrease is fully as great as expected 
at this season of the year. The total receipts of the 
last week in June were 400,000 bushels. The receipts 
for last week were 253,000. Very little is being shipped 
as most of the wheat coming in goes to the mills. 
The only shipments are of low grade stuff for mixing 
purposes. Very little hard wheat finds its way east 
from Minneapolis. This grade is sometimes quoted 
in the Chicago market, but the price at which it sells 
there is often less than it costs in this market, which 
proves conclusively that it is not genuine hard wheat. 





here than ever before and large quantities will be 
allowed to go through direct to Chicago and other 
Eastern points. This will also have the effect to 
depress prices at the start of the new crop and the 
prediction is now freely made that No. 1 hard wheat 
will sell at 85 cents in Minneapolis at the beginning 
of the crop. This means about 65 to 70 cents to the 
farmer. While this may be considered low there is 
no good reason to dispute the figures with the present 
outlook. There is doubt, however, whether farmers 
will dispose of their crops at such ruinous prices, and 


it is claimed that they will refuse to sell until the | 
millers want their wheat enough to pay fair prices | 


for it. This can only be done by concerted action, 
and such a result is not likely to occur. 
ers in the older settled portions of Minnesota and 
Dakota might be able to hold their crops for a few 


months the new settlers of the Northwest are com- 


While farm- | 


pelled to realize on their products at the earliest | 


moment in order to pay pressing obligations, and 
there is little danger that enough wheat will be held 
back to affect the general result. 


The experience of this year will be another forcible | 


argument in favor of diversified farming, and the 


wheat raisers of the Northwest will soon learn that | 


they will have to become ‘‘farmers’’ in the fullest 
meaning of the term before they can hope to become 
prosperous. 


-_> 
ow 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 10 Pine Street New 
York, report the following closing quotations of 
miscellaneous securities July 26 : 





Northern Pacific Ist Mortgage Bonds 10174 to 102 
va si 2c = * 8744 int to 92% int 
“ “  Pendd’Oreill Div “ 100°” to 1003 
pe “Missouri Div “101 to 101% 
“4 > Dividend Certificates 77 to 80 

Be TR Be inc ccicnseccticcccnsesciascersctisncccsccccscatecrssecsess 15 

St Paul & Duluth Profesreds........cc.cccsccsrceccccccsscccsccscscese 55 





AGER & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 


ST.PAUL. - - - - 


F, 4. cu. 


MINN, 


| 

















New Summer Resort ofthe Norhwe 
HOTEL MINNESOTA, 


200 miles west of St. Paul on Northern Pacific Railroad, 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, LAKES, 
WOODS, MOUNTAINS, and MINERAL 
SPRINCS, MACNIFICENT HUNTING and 
FISHING. HUNTERS’ PARADISE, 


Deer, Geese, Ducks, Prairie Chicken, Partridge, Etc., Bleck 
and Oswego Bass, Etc. 


HOUSE WEW, MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPES, 


Accommodates 200, Open All Year. 


mR. RR. COLBURIT, Proprietor, 
DETROIT, MINN, 


Mereovonrtas HOTEL, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


C. R. JACOBS, L. D. CAFFERTY, Clerks. 
C. W. McINTIRE, Prop’r. 


EDWARD B. SMITH. TOWNSEND DAVIS, 


SMITH & DAVIS, 
General Insurance Agents 


(AND FORWARDERS), 
FIRE, LAKE, CANAL, {NO OCEAN RISKS AT CuR- 


. Office, 200 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. . 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS 


LAND DEPARTMENT, 
BANK OF LA MOURE, DAKOTA. 


We make careful personal selections of Northern Pacific Rail- 

road Lands for stockholders and other purchasers in the 
Best Wheat-growing District of North Dakota. 

The counties of LaMoure and Dickey offer the best induce- 
ments to settlers and investors of any portion of the Northern 
Pacific grant now remaining east of the Missouri River. These 
lands lie on each side of the Fargo & Southwestern Railway. 

We transact a general banking business, make investments 
for non-residents, and are land agents for N. P. R. R. Co. 
For advertising matter or information write to 


ROBINSON, BUTTON & CO. 
La Moure, Dak. 


F. 4, m. 


G’ 84—C U 


B.S. RUSSELL. 


E. G. BUSSELL. B. D. RUSSELL. 


B.S. RUSSELL & SONS, 
— Land, Loan and Financial Agents. 


Investments made on first mortgage, netting holders 8 or 
9 per cent, payable in the East. 


JAMESTOWN, - - - - DAKOTA. 


REFrERENocES: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York. 

G. M. TROUTMAN, Esq., Central National Bank, Philadelphia. 
CHAS. PLATT, Esq., Insurance Company of North America, Phila. 
C. D. BARNEY & CO., Bankers, Philadelphia. 

HON. ULYSSUS MERCUR, Supreme Court of Penna., Towanda, Pa. 
JAMES S. PARSONS, Hartford, Conn. 


GEORGE T. WICKES, 
MINING AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 


Member of American Institute of Mining Engineers, Mining 
and Mechanical Engineer for North Pacific Coal Co., solicits 
engineering work at Helena, Bozeman, Clark’s Forks, and 
Billings. Also agent for examining. reporting upon, and look- 
ing after property for investors. Address, 
GEORGE T. WICKES, 

Post Office, Bozeman, Montana. 





G ’3i—CU 


JSTOMRN J. COOUEMAN, 


Successor to COLEMAN & OXLEY, 


INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


AND COLLECTION ACENCY, 
Also Brokers in Securities and Live Stock, 
MILES CITY, MONTANA. 


R. S. REEVES, 


Jamestown, Dak. 


LANDS and LOANS. 


Commissioner for the State of New York. Investments made 
for non-residents on long or short time loans. Money placed’ at 
8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security. Tees paid 
for non-residents. References given on application. 











MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA LANDS | 


| 1800 ACRES OF LAND! 


IN OTTER TAIL, BECKER AND }POLK COUNTIES, | 
| | MINNESOTA, FOR SALE. | 








The above Lands were selected in 1877, and are well situ- 
ated and surrounded with a prosperous farming ‘ 
community. 


They are Part of over 3,000 Acres, the Balance of which Has Been Sold 
AT $5.00 TO $8.00 PER ACRE. 


These must be sold to close a partnership and will be sold 
low and on long time. Also 640 acres in Richland Co., Da- 
kota, being Section 13, T. 134, R. 51. For particulars inquire 
atthe office of this paper, or by mail of 


B. 8S. RUSSELL, Jamestown, D. T. 


A COOD OPPORTUNITY 


PRACTICAL FARMER! 


FOR SAE 


On long time and low interest, Two HUNDRED AND Forty 
acres of Excellent Farming Land, located in North Dakota two 
and one-half miles from a station on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and twelve miles from the city of Jamestown. 


$6 per Acre, 


$100 cash and balance in five payments with seven per cent. 
This is a rare opportunity for a practical farmer to get a home 
in the best part of Dakota, near a railroad, post, office, grain 
market, and schools. Address 8. C., care of THE NoRTHWEsT, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Price 


[No. 1649.] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


Paid up Capital, - - ° 
Surplus and Profits, ° - 


$500,000 
275,000 


Gencral Banking Business and Collections in the 
receive prompt attention. 


§. T. HAUSER, President. A. J. DAVIS, Vice President. 
E. W ‘KNIGHT, Cashier. T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Northwest 





Monthly Earnings Statement. 





TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET, } 
NEw York, July 3, 1884. f 


1882-83. 1883-84, Increase, 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..1,701 2.453 752 
Month of June.............. . $829,656.55 $1,095,785.00 $266,128.45 
July 1 to July 30............ 7,855,459.26 12,556,237.49 4,700,778.23 





EARNINGS FOR THE FIRST THREE WEEKS IN JULY. 
NEw YorK, July 10, 1884, 


1883, 1884. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..1,701 2,453 752 
SURF 100 Fahy Foccceccsccossecsooced $138, 700.00 $220, 580.00 $31 ,880.00 
NEw York, July 17, 1884. 
1883. 1884, Increase. 
2,453 752 


Miles: Main Line and aaseun | 1,701 
July 8 to July 14........ = $186, 000.00 


$209,355.00 $23,355.00 
July 1 to July 14.. 374,700.00 


429,935.00 55,235.00 





NEw York, July 24, 1884. 





1883. 1884, Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..1,701 2,453 752 
July 15 to Jaly F1....cccccosecssseses $187, 700.00 $2317 778.00 $44,078.00 
July 1to July 21........... eooee OO, 400.00 661 3713.00 99,313.00 


R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


PAUL J. STROBACH 
(LATE RECEIVER U 





THE NORTHWEST, AUGUST, 





1884. 















Prices of Leading Northwestern Stocks. 


COMPILED FROM DAILY REPORTS. 


The following table shows the closing prices of leading N Northwestern Stocks on the New York Stock 


Exchange, from June 26 to July 26: 











é FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BAN HR ER SS 


——tANDe—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Gen Mortgage and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DEALBRS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


7 oenarase St. and 2 Congress Square, 
H.— CU BOSTON, MASS.. 


GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
10 Pine Street, New York. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, and 
NEW YORK MINING STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. 

Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and 
Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds and Preferred Div- 
idend Certificates } bought and sold. 


. LAND OFFICE, MONTGOMERY, ALA). 


| 





| 





























a 43 ° p | la ~ ‘ : 
gg \de\eg/#.| a2 de | 18. Ze |S |e |e Es leg) 2 elds 
we GE GE Fe RZ Fe 2 ge gel et ee lAE |S | es|es| @ | = | 8 
ee PRS [Pal 8" | Se ls lo [ala ae ls la tS a 
Fume Bonn | 14 | 97% | ™m\e | 9 | 83% | 118 | 58% | 98% | 804 | 22% | 81 | 8% | 17 | 10734 | 108 | 41 
June Wovsee.. 114% 38%] 7% 62 | 9 | 825% 1 117 | 59% | 96% | 79% | 2234 | 81% | 18 | 108%4 | 104 | 40 
June 2B....... | 15% | 40% | 9% 66 | 8 | 8684 | 122 (62% | tor | 8 | 25 | sayy | an | 2134 | 11034 | 10004 | 4094 
June 30.0.0... | 151% | 40 | 8 | 68 9 | 84% | 119° | 61 99 | 8144/23 | 81 93K | 1934 | 109 | 10334 | 4034 
July ecco 16 6 42-«| 9 «| 73% 12 «| 87% 124 | 6G | 10024 | 8434 | 24% | 8B | 1034 | 2134 | 110% | 10534 | 42 
July 2... 1634 | 4234 9% | 70 | 12 | 89% | 126 | 66% | 10414 | 8544 | 25% | 95% 141 | 21% | 111% | 107 | 428% 
July Beevneee | 18% | 45 | 10% | 70 12 | 0454 | 129% | 6954 | 100% | 87 | 27 | 8734 | 1134 | 2294 | 11434 | 109 | 4334 
July Zaceseoee 173% | 43%] 9% 70 | 12 | 908% | 126% | 67% | 10434 | 8624 | 25 | 8534 | 1044 | 2234 | 11234 | 10734 | 43 
nly 8... | 177% | 44% | 984 | 67% |......... | 897% | 12414 | 672% | 105% | 86 | 253%] 86 | 11% | 22 | 113 | 107 | 49% 
July Qeccceesee 174%, | 43% | 91, | 67 8 | 88%} 123 | 65 | 10334 | 86 | 24% | 84% | 11% | 224 | 11134 | 105% | 43% 
July 10... 17% 43% | 9% 67 | 9 | 88%4| 123 | 605g | 10984 | sotg | 2434 | 85 | 1124 | 21 | 11194 | 106 | 4934 
pa | ee 17% 44% | 9% | 68 9 | 9034 | 125. | 68% | 103% | 863% 2534] 86 | 13 | 24% | 114 | 107 | 44 
July 12....... 117 | 43% | 85% | 69 9 | 895% | 12514 67% | 104 | 85 | 2584] 851g] 12 | 24 | 112% | 107 | 43% 
July 14. 1754 | 493% | 8% | 70 | 8 | 90 | 125% | 673% | 10424 | 9484 | 25%] 86 | 12 | 24% | 112% | 107% | 4954 
July 15 17% | 444%4| 9 | 71 8 | 91% | 128 | 69% | 10434 | 86 | 26 | 86 | 1234 | 25 | 11334 | 108% | 44% 
July 16....... 17% | 43% | 9 | 70%! 9 | 0% | 1204 | 69% | 104 | 8584 | 26 | 86 | 1234 | 2534 | 11834 | 108 | 44 
July 17.0... 17% | 44 | 8% 70 | 9 | 9%] 125 | 6924 | 104 | 86 | B94 | B6NG | 1094 | 25 | 1184 | 108% | 44 
July 18........ | 18% | 453% | 914 | 72% | 9 | 92%] 128 | 729% | 10624 | 87 | 2694 | 8744 | 1344 | 2624 | 11494 | 10994 | 44 
July 19... | 18% | 4496 | 94 | 72 | 9% | 928%] 128 | 799% | 10584 | 8644 | 209% | 8644 | 1934 | 27 | 115% | 110 | 443% 
July Boe. 11s | 49x! 9 | 73 | 9%] 922%] 128 | 7234 | 106 | 803% | 264 | 8734 | 13 | 27 | 115 | 10 | 45% 
July 22........ 18% | 45 8% | 70% | 84 9234] 128 | 73 | 106 | 87 | 27% | 8734 | 19% | 26% | 116%4 | 10094 | 40%4 
July 23....../19 | 47 | 9%|73 | 9% | 95% | 129% | 75% | 107 | 89 | 2894 | 899% | 14 | wt | 179% | 118% | 46% 
July 24 194 | 48 | 10% | 75 | 10% | 9654 | 129% | 7734 | 107 | 89 | 285% | 90% 14 | 27 | 118 | 114% | 46% 
July 25 197% | 4854 | 1034 | 76 | 13 | 979% | 130% | 7976 | 10724 | 9074 | 29% 91% | 14 | 27% | 118% | 11334 | 465% 
July 26........ 1084 | 4984 199% | 774 | 15 90H | 192 | 808% | | 108% | ees l mY 93% | 4% | 20%g | 119 | 113% | 43% 








DREXEL, MORGAN q , C0, 


WALL STREET, 


CORNER OF BROAD, - NEW YORK. 
DrexeL & Co., | DREXEL, HARJES&Co., 
No. 34 South Third Street, 31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Philadelphia. Paris. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS. 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 
Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 





ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


No. 22 Old Broad Street, London. 


ADOLPH. MUNTER, 
ATTORNEY AT Law). 





STROBACH & MUNTER, 


SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 


nAND ATTORNEY S 


Searchers of Title, Conveyancers, Notaries Public, Dealers in Government Land Scrip of Every 
Description, Locating Settlers on Covernment Lands, and all Business before the 


U. S. Land Office a Specialty. 


OFFICE OPPOSITE CANNON’S BANK, 





SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
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St Paul Advertisements. — 








STRONG, HACKETT & CO., 

IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 
218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

ESTABLISHED 1860. 
BOHN MANUFACTURING CO, 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 
WINONA, MINN. 


Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


(RAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 
WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 


GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 


No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 
St. PauL, MINN. 





L. H. Maxrietp. CC. Seasury.’ W. T. Maxrrexp, Special. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 


i P, RUGG & CO,, 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


—AND— 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PauLt MINN. 
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Joun H. ALLEN, Dantes IL. Moon. 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
ALLEN , MOON & CO., 
Successors to P. F. McQuinLan & Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 


Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- | 


‘Detroit Fire and Burglar Proct 


| Established 1854, 


man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


QANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 





Foreign and American Cements, | 


LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, CLAY, TILE, &ec. 
Oar Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


WAREEOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 
May, ’82—cu, 


THE NORTHWEST, AUGUST, 1884. 


REAL ESTATE. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


822 Jackson St., Gilfillan Block, 
Collection of Rents and care of ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Property for Non-residents. 


| WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKR. @. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


| LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


May. ’83—cu, 


BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CO. 
Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, Chinaand Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, ’83—cu. 


COLBERT, HILL & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WOODEN ann WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Papor Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, '88—cu. 


DE COSTER & CLARK, 


| FURNITURE, 


FRANCIS B,. HOWELL, | 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. 


| Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging | 


Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 
C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


June "83—cu. 


DECORATIVE ART. 
For coloring Mosses, Grasses, Eggs, Ivory, Hair, Photo; 


name on a 
| tiful colors, 


D:4:m, WELLS, RICHARDSON & ©0., Burlington, Vt. 


| pape | 
| and all kinds of cloth, etc., ete., use Diamond Dyes. Send your | 
postal and ask for** Long Sample Card” of 24 beau- | 


" (QORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


| P, 8. KELLY MERCANTILE C0,, 


| Burden’s Horse Shoes, 


| NOYES BRO'S & CUTLER, 









|" AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYcK 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTH STs., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
New York Office, 53 Leonard Street, 





IMPORTERS 
——AND—— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 











(Incorporated.) 
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FAIRBANKS! SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Gest Goods in the Market. 


| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


371 and 373 Sibley 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


Oor. Fourth and Waucouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn, 


— DEALERS IN— 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 








Successors to P. H. KELLY & Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 


St. Pau, MINN. 
April, ’83—cu. 





Frank BREUER. Wu. Rwopses. 


BREUER & RHODES, 


Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH 8T., 
Sr. Faun, Minn. 





April, 83—cu. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC 


REFRIGERATOR CAR COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN AND TRANSPORTERS OF 


DRESSED BEEF AND OTHER PERISHABLE PRODUCTS. 





MARQUIS DE MORES, President and General Manager. 
CHAS. W. SLEEPER, Vice President. 

FRANK B. ALLEN, Secretary. 

T. VON HOFFMAN, Treasurer. 


CENTRAL OFFICE :—Corner Fourth and Cedar Sts., St. Paul. 

SLAUGHTER Houses:—Medora, Miles City, Billings and 
Blalock. 

Co_p STORAGE HousgEs:—New York, St. 
Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, Portland. 














Ww NNER'S | | _ ER’S 


CEMENT AND ARTIFICIAL STONE WORKS. 


(SYSTEM COIGNET.) 


Side Walks, Garden Walks and Terrace Flaggings, 
made cf the Best Quality of English Portland 
Cement. Cisterns and Cellar Floors made Water- 
tight. 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS AND CE- 
MENT WORKS A SPECIALTY. 
Water Tables, Silis, Window Caps, Cop- Washington and Eagle Str eets, St. Paul, Minn. 

ings, Stepping Stones, Garden Vases, pipes 
Pedestals, Ete. 





| Block, St. Paul. Northern Pacific Railway General Offices, St. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. Paul. First National Bank, St. Paul. 





HUSSEY, BINNS cc CO., 


PITTSBURGH, eed) PENsYivania. 





Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Crucible, Cast Steel Locomotive Pooope made. Guaranteed Superior to 
any inthe Market. For Sale by 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn. 


4 F. 4 cu. 


THE LIGHT-RUNNING FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 


NEW HOME WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


| TIN PLATES AND METAL, 
| 254, 256, 258,260 & 262 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn, 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
| CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


$4 Daal and Puede Coal aad Ima fh, 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
A, PUGH, 


SEWING MACHINE 


The Best and Most Durable. 
Has More Improvements than all others Combined | S 


HAS NO EQUAL ! REAVY HARDWARE AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 
NEW HOME’ SEWING MACHINE (0., And Manufacturers of 


**Climax’’ Barn Door Hangers, Etc., Railroad Hang- 


General Manager. 


H. & E. Y. MOORE, 





ORANGE, 30 UNION SQUARE, CHICAGO, ers, Moore’s Hand Hoists, Moore’s Differ- 
Mass. NEW YORK. ml. ential Pulley Blocks, &c. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. ATLANTA, Ga. _ | 4 63 AND 165 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 





THE NORTHWES r can profitably be used as an advertising medium by every 


important mercantile, manufacturing and real estate concern in St. Paul and Minne-| 
It goes every month into the hands of at least 15,000 persons who are) 


apolis. 
specially interested in the Northwestern States and Territories, either as settlers, 
intending settlers or investors. Thus it fills a field occupied by no other publication. 
Unlike a newspaper it is not read hastily and thrown away, but its illustrations and 
valuable information cause it to be preserved. 


EST, AUGUST, 1884 


~ Portland Advertisements. 


Paul, Duluth, | 
« 
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J. LOEWENBERG PortTiano. P. GOLDSMITH, New York. 


GOLDSMITH & LOEWENBERG, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOYESand RANGES 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


MHBTA LS. 


84 & 86 Front Street, Portiand, Ore. 


New York Office: TEMPLE COURT. H.— CU 


KELLY, DUNNE & CO.., 


PATENT FIRE-PROOFING WORES. 


| pe og rg of Fairban 
| der Oil, Valve Oil, Engine Oil, West Virginia Oil, Car Oi 
References. New Capitol of Minnesota, St. Paul. Gilfillan | f for 








Importers and Dealers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Varnish, Brushes, Etc. 
Also Proprietors of the 
PHCENIX OIL WORKS, 
Manufacturers and Refiners of 


LUBRICATING AND ILLUMINATING OILS. 





We carry and have tr on hand the largest assortment in 
s’ Lard Oil, Sperm Signal Oil — 
i, ead 


Light Oil, and every description of Oils for Railroads, Mills and 

Mining Purposes. 

Store, 42 Front Street. Works, (2th Street, between J and K 
PORTLAND, OREGON- 


Would be pleased to —-. correspondence with parties desir- 
ing to place their goods in this market. H.—4CU 


CORBETT. FAILING & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


HARDWARE, TROM AND STEEL, 


— AGENTS FOR— 


DUPONT’S GUNPOWDER. 
81 & 83 Front St., Portland, Ore. 





H.—4C U 





‘MEDICAL LAKE SALTS. 


"Skookum Chuck, Pe Sauklee Tyee Iilihee.” 


This wonderful lake is situated fifteen miles southwest from 
Spokane Falls. Medical Lake Salts contain no ingredients ex- 
cept those obtained by 


EVAPORATING THE WATERS, 


and the cures of Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Piles,Indi- 
gestion, Kidney and Liver Complaints, and on Seems of Sores 
and Diseases of the Skin are most remarkable. 

Put up in neat tin boxes and sent by mail to any address for 
$1.00 by 


The Medical Lake Manufacturing Co., 


MEDICAL LAKE, WASH. TER. 





“‘Tam laying myself out for a novel,’’ says Oscar 
Fingal O’Flaherty Wilde. Don’t do it, Oscar, dear. 
Lay yourself out for a label on that fashionable Lon 
don soap and you’ll make a hit.—Philadelphia Press: 





HABITUAL OFFENDERS.—Wagg: “I say it’s a 
Weasel.’’ Grigg: ‘‘I say it’s a Stoat.’’ Wagg: ‘“‘My 
dear Fellow, a Stoat’s so Weasily distinguished! ’’ 
Grigg: ‘‘A Weasel’s Stoatally different, my dear 
Fellow !’’ [Proceed unabashed on their Tour. ]— 
Punch. 





“Oh!” said the languid young man yclept dude 
at table d’hote, looking wearily at the waiter, ‘ah’ 
waytah, have you ther Parisian service here?’ 
‘*Faith, I don’t know,’’ said the Belfast athlete, 
‘*vou’ll be after finding out whin ye rade ther bill of 
fare.’’— Hotel Mail. 

Josh Billings says: ‘‘Whenever I find a real 
handsome woman engaged in the wimmins’ rights 
biziness then I am goin’ to take mi hat under mi 
arm and jine the procession.’’ The Walla Walla 
Statesman thinks if the voters or Oregon act upon 
the same principle, there must be very few hand- 
some women engaged in the ‘‘wimmins’ rights 
biziness,’’ as very few voters seem to have ‘‘jined 
the procession.’’ 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


BILLiNGs, Montana, had a $45,000 blaze, July 15, 
but, in the language of the Post, ‘“‘the Magic City 
still boometh her boom.’’ 








More strawberries have been shipped from Walla 


Walla, Washington Territory, this year than in all 
previous years of the town’s existence. 





THE cattle buyers of Western Washinton Territory 


are paying $12.00 for calves, $18.00 for yearlings, 
$25.00 for two-year-olds and $40.00 for cows. 





A GARDENER at Jamestown, Dakota, has pie plant 


that measures eight inches around the stalk, not the 
leaf, and his currants are as large as cherries. 





Ir is estimated that at least $1,000,000 was left 


last month in the city of Minneapolis by the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the visiting thousands. 





The fish wheels at the falls above the Dalles, Oregon, 
continue to dip up large quantities of salmon and 
sturgeon. The catch on some days of a single wheel 
amounts to ten or a ddzen tons. 





SomE of the live farmers of Spokane County, Wash. 
Ter., are agitating the matter of organizing a county 
agricultural society and holding, at Spokane Falls, 
an annual county fair. 





SETTLEMENTS are being made about Okanagan 
Lake and along the Okanagan River. The mines in 


that region are attracting attention, and the quartz 
mines about the Methow, since the relinquishment 


of Moses, are being prospected. 





THE Dakota Homestead Mining Company of Dead- 


wood offers to send to the New Orleans Exposition 


this fall an exhibit of gold bullion, in one solid 


piece, worth $500,000, providing the various counties 
of the Territory will unite in defraying the expenses 


of transportation. 





THE National Park Hotel is now opened for the 


reception of guests. The difficulty with the work- 
men was satisfactorily settled, and the court of Wyom- 
ing has appointed George B. Hulme receiver, who 
is now the proprietor of the hotel. There are now a 
great number of tourists in the park. 





THE 


year. There is now over 20,000 acres in grain in 


‘ that county, which is almost phenomenal when the 


fact of the county being only eighteen months old 
is taken into consideration. Dic key County 1s one of 
the most productive in the Territory. 





THE Miles City (Montana) Journal says: An 
excellent wool clip is reported in this district. The 
yield is larger and the quality much better than last 
year. Those who are well posted estimate that 


500,000 pounds will be marketed at Miles City this 


season. The condition of the wool, as compared with 
last year, is very much improved, and, it isexpected, 
will gain constantly. 





WHEN the editorof the Bad Lands Cowboy, Medora, 
Dakota, has discussed all the live issues of the day, 
and written up all the society notes of his neighbor- 
hood, he goes out hunting. He shouldered his gun 
one day recently and went out for game, and accord- 
ing to his own account he brought in a cinnamon 
bear weighing over 600 pounds. 





ANY person thinking of investing in cattle and 
placing them in Dawson County will do well to bestir 
himself. First come, first served, is the rule of course. 


The late comers cannot expect to find as good loca- 


tions as those first on the ground. Dawson County 


has received more cattle this spring than any other 


one point on the line, and has still plenty of room 
for a big contingent next spring. —Glendive ( Montana) 
Independent. 





THE Northern Pacific Company will henceforth sell 


its agricultural lands in quantities not exceeding | 
320 acres, on ten years’ time, to parties who agree to 


become actual settlers within one year from date of 
terms, one-tenth cash down and at end of 


purchase ; 


first year interest at seven per cent on balance, one- 
tenth principal and interest at end of eachsucceeding | 
nine years. 
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Port Emma (Dakota) Zimes estimates that 
50,000 acres will be broken in Dickey County this 





WE are informed that in that section of country 
lying from fifty to 100 miles southwest of Jamestown 
there is a large number of fresh-water lakes, sur- 
rounded by thousands of acres of excellent pasture 


and meadow land. A recent traveler through that 
section found a single shanty, and that was deserted. 
A fine opportunity is here offered for ranges to those 
wishing to engage in stock-raising.—Jamestown (Dak. ) 
Capital. 





One of the most important sales of stock cattle that 
has been made in Gallatin County, Montana, was 
that consummated by Mr. Charles Anceney, near 
Hamilton, the other day. The sale comprises his 


entire herd, except the beef steers, and will number 
perhaps between 1,200 and 1,300 head. The price 
agreed upon is $50 per head, including yearlings, 
and the sale will aggregate $60,000 to $70,000. 
— Bozeman (Mont.) Avant Courier. 





WRITING of its town the Sprague (Washington 
Territory) Herald says: Sprague’s growth has been 
natural. 


able feature about the structures is that they are all 
substantial, mostly brick, and proves that the parties 
building place reliance in the future prosperity of 
our city. The new hotel north of the railroad depot 
isan ornament to the city, and reflects credit on the 
builder. 

A PLEASANT sight from the car window, as the 
train on the Northern Pacific winds its way along 
the Yellowstone, is a fine flock of sheep numbering 
about 3,000, scattered over avast grazing plain, near 
Greycliff. And, again, what will our Eastern read- 
ers think of stock-raising in Montana when we state 
that from the car countless herds of cattle can be 
hundreds, grazing on ‘‘a thousand hills. ’?’ — Mon- 
tana Stock and Mining Journal. 





A LEWISVILLE, 
land News writes : 
“*Crops of all kinds are bountiful, and farmers are 
yet 
We havea good country 


W. T. correspondent of the Port- 





all happy. Many strange faces are among us, 
there is plenty room for more. 
here, and would like to have good, honest, industrious 
men to visit us and make homes among us. This is 
one of the finest locations in Clark County fora coun- 
try store. I would be 
some good business man see this item and then exam- 
ine the situation. This is also a good location for a 
saw mill and other manufactories.”’ 





THE percentage of increase in stock has been some- 
thing marvelous for the Sun River, Teton and Marias 
districts in Montana, 


from 


when it is considered that it 


can be counted calving alone. A prominent 
cattle king of the vicinity says, in speaking of this 
that “the increase of calves this year will 
be the largest in the annals of stock-raising in North- 


ern Montana.’’ 


section, 


He placed hisestimate at from seventy- 


five to eighty per cent. The round-ups, as far as 
heard from, report a world of calves, and stockmen 
generally report that there will be a larger branding 
this year, in proportion to the number of cattle on 
the ranges, than ever before. 





Uniontown neighborhood Mr. T. 
P. Gose visited the mica mines, says the Walla 
Walla (Washington Territory) Journal. At the 
Woody mine he found seventeen men at work, seven 
of whom were employed in splitting and trimming 
the mineral and preparing it for shipment. About 
300 pounds were on hand, much of it of large 
size, such as 7x12 and 7x10 inches. This brings 
five dollars to seven dollars a pound. Mr. Gose 
described the mica as of very fine quality. He 
saw the Stewart claim, where two men were at 
the work of development. Some good mica had been 
taken out and appearances gave flattering promises. 


WHILE in the 





The sheep men of Montana have an extra fine crop 
of lambs this year, and the crop is both large and 
strong. Besides this, their sheep are in fine condi- 
tion. I saw one lot of 2,000 Oregon wethers that had 


been driven from there last summer and run on the 
range all winter, being shipped to Chicago as fat 
sheep; they weighed about 125 pounds, and were as 
fat as any. I ever saw shipped out of Missouri, and 
| this, notwithstanding the fact that they had the scab, 








° . . . . ! 
In the business part of the city buildings | 
have been erected in most every block, and a notice- | 


seen at every turn, and droves of horses, numbering | 
| dance of 


pleased to have the eye of 


, bleakest winds in winter. 
* iron ore, 








1884. 


ATHAN 


GIVES BARGAINS IN 


Knabe Pianos, Hazelton, Fisher and other 
Pianos, and Clough and Warren Organs. 
T. PAUL. 











96 E. Third St. . . S 





- 


had lost a good portion of their wool, but had been 


dipped, and appeared to be all right and well. 
There are large numbers of stock cattle being 


shipped to Montana from the East, and they seem to 
improve very fast after their arrival. I saw 140 
Shorthorn bulls from Canada, unloaded at Little 
Missouri, in Western Dakota, on June 8, all for one 
ranch.—Cor. Coleman’s Rural World. 





ONE of the finest farms in the United States is said 
to be that of Hank Vaughn, on the Umatilla Reserva- 
Walla Walla (Wash. Ter.) Journal. 
480 acres of barley, 


tion, says the 
Features are 900 acres of wheat, 
15 acres of Russian oats, 30 of miscellaneous vegeta- 
bles, 160 acres of pasture, 600 acres broken for fall 
sowing, an orchard planted and in thriving condition, 
600 or 700 chickens, countless ducks, a large number 
of hogs, and hundreds of horses and cattle ; good 
residence and fine barns and outbuildings ; an abun- 
the best machinery ; the land all fenced, 
several hundred thousand feet of lumber hauled from 
the mountains ; 150 cords of wood. — This year’s crop 
is magnificent. The wheat is as high as an ordinary 
man’s head and very thick. Mr. Vaughn calculates 
to clear $22,000 from this year’s products. On the 18th 
of May, 1883, the land was an unbroken prairie with 
no sign of cultivation. It now blooms like the rose. 





WRITING of Rainier, in Columbia County, the St. 
Helen Oregon, is situated upon 
the left bank of the Columbia River, is not far from 
the center of the county and is opposite the mouth of 
the Cowlitz River, Washington Territory. A town- 
site was laid out here about twenty years ago, by one 
its present Hon. Dean 
The site of Rainier is the finest of any 


Mist says: Rainier, 


Fox, and sold to 
Blanchard. 


owner, 


townsite on the Columbia River, except Vancouver. 
It faces the north, is on a sloping hillside, has a fine 
view of the river and country opposite, is on the 
‘shady side’? in summer and not exposed to the 
Near here are mines of 
which are said to be very rich. These will 
in time be a source of large income to this town, for 
we have every facility for working them. We have 
immense forests to produce charcoal, every advantage 
for moving ore, coal, wood, etc., and water sufficient 
for ships from any port in the world to reach our 
wharves and take our productions to market. 





Speaking of the farmers in its part of the Territory, 

Farmers in Western Wash- 
ington Territory the present season should certainly 
be content with their lot. There is nothing produced 
that fails to find ready market at highly remunera- 
tive prices. Potatoes, vegetables of all kinds, poul- 
try and fruits ; for every thing the farmer should have 
for sale there has been a demand largely in excess of 
the supply. Reports from all parts of the country 
are most encouraging for all manner of vegetable 


growth. In King County the culture of hops has 
become one of the very first and most important 
industries. From all sections the opinion reaches us 
that the yield will be enormous and of excellent 
quality. The profits upon thiscrop alone willreach 
$200,000. Advices from California justify the opin- 
ion that instead of shipping hay to the Sound, con- 
sumers there will in some measure have to depend 
upon supplies from this Territory. Hay will rule 
high, perhaps twenty dollars per ton, the present 

season. And should the curing of the crop be accom- 


the Seattle Chronicle says: 


plished without loss, the yield will be the largest on 
record, the season having been peculiarly favorable 
for all kinds of grass and grain. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


‘‘What’s your occupation, Bub?’’ asked a vis- 
jtor at the capitol of a bright boy whom he met in 
the corridor. 
House. 
plied. 


TRUE MoprEsty.—Mr. Spinks: ‘‘I had such a 
peautiful dream last night, Miss Briggs! I thought 
I was in the Garden of Eden—’’ Miss Briggs (with 
simplicity): ‘‘And did Eve appear as she is gener- 
ally represented, Mr. Spinks?’? Mr. Spinks: 
‘¢]—I—I—I didn’t look !’’—Punch. 





Nos GENsS.—Old Lady of Severe Views (to Skit- | 
| Cordesman & 


tish Young Person applying for Place): ‘‘ Now, as to 


THE NORTHWEST, AUGUST, 1884. 


The boy happened to be a page in the | 
“*T am running for Congress, sir,’’ he re- | 


what are, I believe, called ‘‘ Sundays Out ?’’—Skit- | 


tish One: ‘“‘Oh, them, Ma’m, is ’olly Unmaterial, 


Some other Evenink when the theayters is open is | 


quite good enough for me.’’—/udy. 


A certain poetess is said’ to ‘‘ make good jellies as | 


well as good poetry.’’ 


It is suggested by the funny | 


man of the Norristown Herald that she make a new | 


departure —i. e., send her jellies to newspaper offi- 
ces and can her poems. Jellies discount poetry as 
‘inside matter’’ every time. 


At arevival in Louisville last Sunday the class leader 
urged those who were present to get up and tell what 
the Lord had done for them. A tall, matter-of-fact 
specimen of the granger arose, and in a loud, earnest 
voice said: ‘‘ He ain’t done nothin’ for me, and I’m 
about tuckered out. The fact is I’m a stranger and 
need help right off.’’ 


A merchant in Berlin, having fallen in love with | 


an opera singer, purchased two dresses and sent them 
to her to make her choice, saying he would call to 
know her decision. 
hour he had intended to set out on his errand, the 
merchant received from his beloved a billet doux to 
the following effect: ‘‘ Of the dresses you have sent 
I like one quite as well as the other. I will, in fact, 
keep both, so that you have no need to call.”’ 


A STRANGE Loss OF VoICcE.—A boy ten years old 
can stand out in the street of a quiet village on a 
calm summer afternoon and make the air quiver, and 


Shortly, however, before the | 


HARDWARE, IRON, 


startle the dozing population out of a year’s peace, | 


by shrieking to a boy three-quarters of a mile away, 
‘Oh, Skinnee! Comin’ nout tafter supper?’’ And 


the other lad will yell back, with awful distinctness | 
and care, ‘‘ Yes! Gityer nigger-shooter’n’ come to | 


the auction store!’ 
same thrilling pitch and maddening force if they are 
only ten feet apart. 
afterward, either of those boys will get up to address 
a public meeting in a hall not fifty feet deep, and ten 
feet away from the speaker not a living soul can hear a 
word he says.—Burlington Hawkege. 


AN UNHEALTHY CLIMATE.— Mr. O’ Hara, the col- 
ored representative in Congress from North Carolina, 
not long ago, in North Carolina, had introduced to him 
a couple of lately landed Hibernians who also bore the 
name of O’Hara. Having in him a vein of humor 
and good powers of mimicry, he indulged in some 
fun at their expense. 

‘*Phwat did Oi understand that yer name moight 
be, gintlemen?’’ he asked. ‘‘O’Hara, is it? O’Hara 
av Kilmainock ?”’ ; 

“The same,’’ replied they, in amazement, ‘‘an’ 
who the divil are you ?”’ 

“‘O’im yer kinsman, begorra,’’ said he, ‘‘an’ be 
the same token the cloimat av this country has been 
bad for me complexion, as yer may notice—’’ 

The two ‘‘sons of the sod’’ have not been seen in 
North Carolina since.—Rochester Herald. 





Jas. SEVILLE, Gen lh ——. 
W. C, Jounson, Sec. and Treas. 


A. H. WILDER, President. 
C. H. Graves, V. President. 


THE DULUTH IRON COMPANY, 
Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron, 


Also, general manufacturers of Mill Machinery, Iron and 
Srass Founders, Machi , an 


HEAVY AND LIGHT FORGINGS. 
July ,’83—cu. 





om HOTCHKISS & UPSON CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARRIAGE, MACHINE, PLOW, ELEVATOR AND BRIDGE 
BOLTS, NUTS, PLATES, CAST AND WROUGHT WASH- 
ERS, SKEIN AND COACH SCREWS. Also, GIMLET 
POINT COACH SCREWS. 
Price List Sent on Application. 
CLEVELAND, = = OMIoO. 





And they will converse in the | 
| Mills. 


But, twenty or thirty years | 


BRANDS: } 
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MADE BY 


WM. M. REGAN & CO., 


- Cracker Bakers, 


| 21 & 23 South Second &t., 
Jan, "84, cu. 


F. HEYWOOD, | 


Minneapolis Advertisements. | 


SHATTO & DENNIS, 


Of MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
Are Northwestern Agents for 


ATLAS ENGINES and BOILERS, Manufacturer of all kinds of 


Ne cha ny p K p R R B () X k S, 


Automatic yoy including Straw Burners, E. C. Atkins 
122 & 124 Washington Ave., 316 Sibley Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 


& Uv.’s Saws, le Machine Works? Celebrated Saw Mills, 
Nov. '83, cu. MINNESOTA. 


a 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


an Co. Wood-working Machinery, Cameron 
Steam Pumps, Eberman’s Injectors, and can supply any 
demand for machinery of any kind. 


Pullies, Shafting, Belting, Packing & Engineé;s’ supplies. 
Jan. ’&—cu. 


‘CHas. A. PILLSBURY & Ca 


Wherchant Millers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


— Daily Capacity 7,500 Bbls. 
THE CALIGRAPH. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


maa, TYPE WRITER. 


No learning required. Can be operated at sight by anyone’ 


PILLSBURY B. ) 
EXCELSIOR. j 


ESTABLISHED BY GOVERNOR PILLSBURY, 1855. 


Janney, Semple & Co., 


WHOLESALE 





It is light, strong and durable, and does not get out of order, 
° | No oiling, inking or winding up required. 
RAILWAY AND MILL SUPPLIES, Etc., | ~ J¢ is indispensable to clergymen, lawyers, stenographers, 
| authors, copyists -— architects, -“_< is es 
i uare Firs | merchant with a large correspondence. rom 
Nicollet Avenue, Bridge Sq and t Street, twenty copies ca be. produce hw one — en o— 
7 copies can be taken from the work. In use in all importan 
Minneapouis, Mrnv. | Salroed offices, Address 
Our stock is unequsled in extent and variety in the North- | . 
west. Car loads of Iron, Nails, Paper, etc., from Stock or | BARRON & FRACKER, Cen’! Agts., 
- = * competition with any market. Mail in- 27 Union Square, New York City, 
po ama | 12, 14 & 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
pril. * ‘uu. 











W. D. WASHBURN, President. J. E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. 


The Washburn Mill Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 
Wrinn. 


PALISADE MILL, 


W. D. ‘HALE, Treasurer. 


Minneapolis, 


LINCOLN MILL 


ANOKA, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 
BRAIDS : BRAWDOS: 


WASHBURN’S BEST, 


Royal Rose, 
LINCOLN. 


PALISADE. 





Jan. ’84, cu. 








CULL RIVER LUMBER Co., 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, DZil1l and Ward om Taine WW. =. 2. ZB. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 








Bept., "88—cu. 


GNORGT PLAS MACRIVERY COMPAL, 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT. 


Iron and Wood-working Machin ry of every description. 
Patent Corp Rotiep Suartinea. 


Self-Oiling Hangers, Pulleys, Sturtevant Blowers, Vises, 
Belting, 


CORLISS SIWGIwes, Ete. 
‘421 Chambers and 103 Reade Sts., New York. 


P. O. Box 1119. 


MINNEWAUKEN, 


COUNTY SEAT OF BENSON COUNTY. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Section 15, Township 153, Range 66. 





Minnewaukan is located on the terminus of the Jamestown 
& Northern branch of the Northern Pacific railroad, at the 
west end of Devil’s Lake, on a high plateau of land over- 
looking from every part of the town that Leautiful sheet of 
water. 

At Minnewaukan there is a good steamboat landing with 
two steamboats making regular trips between it and Fort 
Totten, and points on the eastern end of the lake, and a 

avelly beach making delightful drives for tourist and 

ealth seekers. 

Minnewaukan is ninety miles north of Jamestown, mid- 
way between the Northern Pacific, railroad and the Interna- 
tional boundary will be the Division headquarters, and the 
only town on the Northern Pacific Railrvad located on 
Devil's Lake. 

The famous Mouse River and Turtle Mountain country is 
more directly tributary to it than to any other railroad 
town, and the immense emigration to all the country 
west and northwest of Devil’s Lake must pass through this 
town and make it their supply point and market for years. 

The surrounding country is a fertile, undulating prairie, 
rich, deep soil, abundantly productive, meandered by streanis 
and dotted with lakes. No equal opportunity exists in the 
whole West for the selection of a home as is offered by this 
rapidly-settling country, tributary to Minnewaukan. 

ll branches of business are open and no fairly intelli- 
igent and industrious business man can fail to build up a 
ucrative business. 

Tle moderate prices at which we offer lots in Minnewau 
kan insures the investor large profits. No other town in 
North Dakota of equal prominence has becn placed in 
the market. 

The town is jointly owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road company and a syndicate, who will both show their 
confidence in the towu by making substantial improve- 
ments, 





TERMS OF SALE: 


.One-fourth Cash, balance Six, Nine and Twelve 
Months, at 7 per cent. Interest. 


‘The plat is now on sale at the office of 


Nickeus, Wilbur & Nichols, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 
For information, plats and prices, call on or address 


D. L. WILBUR, 


Trustee for Syndicate, 


JAMESTOWN, D. T., or 


GEN’L LAND AGENT, 


N.P.R.R. 


ST. PAUL, Minn, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. ¢NGRAVING 
FOR ALL 


HOTO €neravins . caper 


ADVERTISING 


PURPOSES 





67 Park Place New YORK 


THE NORTHWEST, AUGUST, 1884. 


Pennsylvania Steel Company, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


AND 


RAILWAY MATERIAL, 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 


| Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 


New York Office: 160 Broadway. 








—s> 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, STEAM ENGINES, 


WOODWORTH PLANERS, WATER WHEELS, 


MILL WORK, SHAFTING, &C., 
Salesrooms, 115 Liberty St., NEW 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
1! AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


eg | 


go* 


= 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S.A. 






BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPANY, 
SALISBURY, CONN,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Charcoal Pig Iron from Salisbury Ores 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 


Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head Blocks 
Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, Chairs, and all other 
descriptions of Castings for Railroad Super- 
structure and Equipment. All work 
from this Establishment made 
from Salisbury Iron, 
and Warranted. 


Post Orrick ADDRESS: 


LIME ROCK, CONN. 








A.A. 


o 


YORK. 


Chicago Forge Bolt Co., 


BOLT MAKERS. 


MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS 


RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES 
and BUILDINGS. 


HOT PRESSED NUTS 





BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Send for Price List. 


Office, 93 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Works at 
SOUTH CHICAGO. 


June ’& -—cu, 





ULWORTG, PORTER & GL Lite, 


RAILROAD 


AND 


BOAT SPIKES, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








CALUMET IRON & STEEL CO,, 


Chicago, adns 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL,. 


Heavy Steel Castings, 





BAR IRON AND NAILS.. 


August, ’83--cu. 
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STANDARD JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING. 
Adopted by the Leading Railways in this Country and Canada. 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 Liberty Street, New York. 


FOUNDRIES: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





(27"In the patent fight between “ LeRoy ” and “ D. A. Hop&ns,” an emphatic decision in favor of “ Hopkins ” 
was rendered January 3d, 1883. 


HHA BRASS MTG (] | WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL., PHILADELPHIA, 


cam TRimw«iwes, Iron and Steel Working Machine Tools, 


For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, 
Rolling Mills, Etc., 


—" Turn-tables, Pivot Bridges, Shafting, Ete. 
oes, fl] Jy THE 1876 LOCOMOTIVE INJECTOR, 


| 


Barly Rain and Rv Cai 


(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 


REVOLVING CHAIRS FOR PARLOR Cars. | 
AND THE CELEBRATED 
SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, All Brass, Worked by one Motion of a Lever. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


. NEW YORK. 


The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, = ——~—~—«7 ‘SIBERTY STREET, 


ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR CARS, 


ros ana PITTSBURGH CAST-STEEL SPRING WORKS. 








WORKS: OFFICE: 
97 to 109 Ohio St. 103 Ohio St. ania Fy aE A a 
,_, Js HALL DOW, Prest. TEMPERED C—O Me —— ror 
LIGHT eer a = RAILROAD 
NEW SECTIONAL MAPS) Sm roe 
—or— Cast-Steel 4 





DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. = — sprines. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 


5) LOCOMOTIVES. 


CALVIN WELLS. A. FRENCH & CO., AARON FRENCH. 





of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 

tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, Office and Works, Cor. of Liberty and 21st Streets, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

villages, post-oftices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- | 

rately and clearly shown Q NEW YORK, BOSTON, _ CHICACO, ST. LOUIS, 
oe a > h S 1 il 115 Broadway, Room 88, Room 52, Mason Building, 246 Clark Street, 209 N. Third Street, 
Size of DaKoTA, 36x48 inches. cale 12 miles to H. A. Littie, Agt- Joun Kent, Agt. Gro. W. Morais, Agt. M. M. Buck & Co., Agte. 


one inch, ; 
Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 
to one inch, 


vasa M , sn WASH MANTGTRNG COMCANY, | Paland Lnolre Works, 


“—“ Heavy “ mountedonrollers- 165 
Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 2.00 SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
ailarmoSeale Wall Mepe and Fosket Mepsoforey | Rediway Cars, en ee 
“pal, mowauay’& 00, Sus Sterna eo om 
148, 150, ion 5 ka Velo We, Chicago. | NEW be OFFICE, — vere eee 
E-4 WAY. 18 BROADWAY. 





THE BISMARCK JOURNAL, JAMES T. PATTEN, 
A mepecnentcs een eer, raat Bee | RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, 


Subscription price $2.00 per annum. 





| REPRESENTING THE 


Col. Lounsberry published the first newspaper printed in | Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &e.; Portland Company of Portland 
North Dakota, in 1873, and since then has been continuously | 
connected with the press of Dakota and with the development | Maine, Locomotives. 


of the Northwest. Address,* | ' 8 BROADWAY, | NEW YORK. 


Cc. A. LOUNSBERRY, Publisher Journal, | 
BISMARCK, DAKOTA | a4 
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NO LINE OF RAILWAY IN THE UNITED STATES HAS DONE MORE TO DEVELOP THE 


a, ACOM A | CREAT WEST and NORTHWEST 
ON PUGET SOUND. CHICAGO, ROCK amie PACIFIC. 


IT RUNS TWO 


THE WESTERN TERMINAL CLEY nA FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 

os EACH WAY, DAILY, 

THE GREAT TRANSOONTINENTAL Between CHICAGO and 
' NY MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 

Northern Pacific Railroad = 

: ATCHISON, 
anes LEAVENWORTH and 
INVIGORATING AND AGREEABLE CLIMATE ! KANSAS CITY, 

M AGNIFICENT SCENERY ! Y Its train —- consists 
GOOD OPENINGS for BUSINESS MEN, as Pe 
MANUFACTURERS and FARMERS. attiiiiibitinan Sleep- 


{ ing and Buffet Cars, 
, World-famous Dining 


The Tacoma Land Company is now offering for sale Town 
Lots in Tacoma, and Agricultural Lands of Superior Quality, 
in the vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 


road Cars, and 
Most Elegant and 
DESIRABLE LOTS FOR RESIDENCES Roomy Day Cars. 
AND BUSINESS PURPOSES. — Rates of fare always as he as rae recon est. Baggage cee ked faa Tickets sold to destination. _4¢§ 


R, R. CABLE, President and Gen’) Manager. —CHICACO.— E. ST. JOHN, Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agent. 


Parties who intend moving to Washington Territory should | ~ 
first visit Tacoma before locating, and see the most beauti- 
fully laid out town in the Northwest, whose natural advan- THE STAND ARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 
sages will recommend themsclvcs at once. 

Full information may be obtained by applying to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 





o ° 
General Manager, Tacoma, W. T. GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 
ree: t ther, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
af the — ne tog Poy in wear of brasses, as its a use upon & majority of the leading railroads has 


ljemonstrated. 
MINNEAPOLIS and ST, LOUIS SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


RATILINK7 AZ References furnished on application. CALEN A OIL WORKS (Limited), 


AND THE FAMOUS 
OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 


Albert Lea Route. 





TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY Heavy Rails, Light Rails, 
RAILWAY FASTENINGS, 


STE Eart 









FRoM ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wirnovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRAINS oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! qgupog IRON co 
ay 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and Office, Works, 


218 South Fourth St., Johnstown, 
DES MOINE Ss, IO WA : Philadelphia, Pa. , Pennsylvania. 


D.—4. 





Via ALBERT LEA axp FORT DODGE. DARN: nal ONES cata as Sie al nieiadinacunine 





Solid Through Trains Between 


THE 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pactric, 
and ATCHISON, Topeka & Sante Fe Raitways. 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


ALSO 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 


Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 


CHICACO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Franklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beckman Street. 45 Summer Street. 





"Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba; Northern Pacific : 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER | |] The Trains ot the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 

LOUIS RAILWAY are com of Com- | 
fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARS. 








150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


— Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 





| 
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